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‘lerchandising Imagination 
George C. Metcalf: Page 16 


Take a building block nature never thought of using, 
multiply and weld it into giant molecules—and you 
have “‘Lustrex”, the styrene resins and plastics with 
talents that have just begun to be tapped. 


Already “‘Lustrex” has created and improved a fan- 
tastic range of products—from water-clear packages 
to water-base paints . . . toys and hospital equipment, 
playing cards, cameras, displays, radio cabinets, 
equipment housings—everything that could conceiv- 
ably use rigidity and stability in an unlimited riot of 
colors. 


“Tustrex” is easy to work with... difficult to com- 
pete against. And every day new uses are being dis- 
covered ... new talents being tamed in ever-broaden- 
ing fields—adhesives, coatings, impregnants—with 
new variations being developed in proven applica- 
tions. 

_.. and “Lustrex” is only one of Monsanto’s 600 
plastics and chemicals used in all products in every 
industry and business. Let your Monsanto representa- 
tive show you how Monsanto research, products and 
service can help you in your production and sales. 
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MONSANTO CANAD A LIMITED .... where creative chemistry works wonders for you. 
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To Introduce You to the New 


RCA Victor POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


THESE FIVE OR: ANY FIVE:OF THE  _~— 


18 ALBUMS DESCRIBED BELOW "i COMO: WE GET LETTERS: 
FOR ON LY $3 98 [ Reran VALUE AS HIGH AS $23.90 | 


... If you agree to buy five albums from 
the Club during the next twelve months 
from at least 65 to be made available 


HIS exciting new plan, under the direction of the 

Book-of- the-Month Club, enables you to have on 
tap a variety of popular music for family fun and 
happier parties . .. and at an immense saving. More- 
over, once and for all, it takes bewilderment out of 
building such a well-balanced collection. YOU PAY 
FAR LESS FOR ALBUMS THIS WAY—than if you buy 
them haphazardly. For example, the extraordinary 
introductory offer described above can represent as 
much as a 40% saving in your first year of mem- 
bership. THEREAFTER YOU SAVE ALMOST 3371;%. 
After buying the five albums called for in this offer, 
you will receive a free 12-inch 33% R.P.M. album 
with a retail price of at least $3.98, for every two 
albums purchased from the Club. A WIDE CHOICE OF 
RCA VICTOR ALBUMS will be described each month. 
One will be singled out as the album-of-the-month. 
If you want it, you do nothing; it will come to you 
automatically. If you prefer one of the alternates— 
or nothing at all in any month—you can make your 
wishes known on a simple form always provided. 
You pay the nationally advertised price, which is 
usually $3.98 (plus a small mailing charge). 
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ALL ALBUMS ARE 
12-INCH, 333 R.P.M. 
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LENA HORNE ‘ecaVieto “a 
RICARDO MONTALBAN- 


Jamaica 


AM ORIGINAL CAST ALBUM OF THE 
~ BROADWAY HIT MUSICAL COMEDY 


Davin taERnicK 


¥ 4 . BING WITH A BEAT xc aVicror | ost 


BOD SCOR Sona Band 
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CHECK THE FIVE ALBUMS YOU WANT. DO NOT DETACH FROM THE COUPON 





RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Ine. 
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(] WE GET LETTERS Perry 
Como sings 12 standards: 
S’posin’, ’Deed I Do, etc. 


[] BELAFONTE Scarlet 
Ribbons, Matilda, Water- 
boy, 8 more. Folk songs, 
ballads, spirituals. 


[] FRANKIE CARLE’S 





SWEETHEARTS Dancy 


piano, rhythm, on 12 
‘girl’? songs: Nola, Laura, 
Cecilia, etc. 


[] NEW GLENN MILLER 
ORCHESTRA IN Hi Fi Ray 
McKinley, Lullaby of Bird- 
land, On the Street Where 
You Live. 12 dance items. 


[] BRASS AND PERCUS- 
SION Morton Gould Sym- 
phonic Band, hi-fi show- 
piece. 17 marches, with 8 
of Sousa’s best. Others by 
Goldman, Gould. 


[] JAMAICA Original 
Broadway cast, starring 
Lena Horne. Complete Ar- 
len-Harburg hit score. 






[| MARIO LANZA—STU- 
DENT PRINCE Hits from 
Romberg’s operetta, plus 
Lehar, Rodgers gems, etc. 
14 favorites by the exciting 
tenor. 


[] BING WITH A BEAT 
A Crosby jazz lark with 
Bob Scobey. Whispering, Er- 
actly Like You, 10 more 
old-time evergreens. 


[] TOWN HALL CONCERT 
PLUS Louis Armstrong col- 
lectors’ item, with Tea- 
garden, Bigard, Hodges, 
Hackett, etc. 


[] LET’S DANCE WITH 
THE THREE SUNS Forty 
show tunes, standards in 
‘‘society’’ dance medleys, 


[ ] SHORTY ROGERS PLAYS 
RICHARD RODGERS Mod- 
ern jazz by combo and big 
band. Stars Giuffre, Per- 
kins, etc 


[] THE FAMILY ALL TO- 
GETHER Fiedler, Boston 
Pops, light classics: Ravel’s 
Bolero, Clair de Lune, etc. 


[] MUSIC FOR DINING 
Melachrino Strings in hi- 
fi mood music. Tenderly, 
September Song, Char- 
maine, etc. 


[] PETER PAN Original 
Broadway, TV cast and 
score. Mary Martin, Cyril 
Ritchard, etc. 


[] BOUQUET OF BLUES 
Dinah Shore torch songs. 
Blues in the Night, St. 
Louis Blues, 10 others 


[] SWEET SEVENTEEN 
Ames Brothers in 12 stand- 
ards. Little White Lies, I 
Don’t Know Why, For Sen- 
timental Reasons, etc. 


[] THE HEART OF HA- 
VANA Authentic Cuban 
cha-cha-chas by Orquesta 
Aragon. Ideal dance 
rhythms, native color. 


[|] THE EYES OF LOVE 
Hugo Winterhalter’s lush 
orchestra in 12 standards: 
Smoke Gets in Your Eves, 
I Only Have Eyes for You, 
etc 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. ¥. CP67-3 
Please register me as a member of the rca Victor Popular Album 
Club and send me the five albums I have checked at left, for which 


I will pay $3.98, plus a small mailing charge. I agree to buy five 
other albums offered by the Club within the next twelve months, for 
each of which I will be billed at the nationally advertised price. 
which is usually $3.98 (plus a small mailing charge). Thereafter, 
if I continue, for every two albums I buy I will be allowed to choose 
a third album, free. After the first year. I need buy only four albums 
in any twelve-month period to maintain membership. 


Vame 


Address 


City Zone Province 


NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here: 





Dealer’s Name 
4ddress 


Cit Pravine¢. 
Send no money. A bill will be sent. Albums for Canadian members are made in Canada and 
are shipped from Ontario, duty-free 
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Meet another new management control tool—the 
Burroughs Typing Sensimatic Accounting Machine. 
It works like magic to keep close tab on your descrip- 
tive accounting data, to process them accurately in 
any volume and deliver them the instant you need 


them for your fast-paced decisions and actions. See the 


BURROUGHS TYPING SENSIMATIC ap 


MAGIC FORMULA FOR MANAGEMENT CONTROL! 


Typing Sensimatic’s high-speed, jam-proof typing 
firsthand. See its great number of completely auto- 
matic operations and its versatility in switching from 
job to job at the flick of a knob. Call our branch for 
a demonstration and full details. Burroughs Adding 


Machine of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ont. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—T M’s. 
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VENTED 


John D. 
Pattison 





The political parties in the election 
campaign have been strangely silent 
on the issue of free trade, although 
the idea was dramatically raised by 
the British delegation to the Mont 
Tremblant conference and the prin- 
ciple was part of the Liberal election 
platform. In his article on Page 7, 
John D. Pattison, a business econo- 
mist to private industry, traces the 
growth of more liberal international 
trade since the end of the war and 
tries to forecast the future of this 
historical economic concept. 


Ken 
Botwright 





The breathalyzer, a mechanical de- 
vice for determining the amount of 
alcohol in blood, has helped convict 
hundreds of motorists on charges of 
driving with ability impaired. Ken 
Botwright, legal reporter for the To- 
ronto Globe and Mail, in his article 
on Page 12, discusses some disturbing 
problems the machine has created: 
Is the breathalyzer accurate as a 
measurement of driving ability? Does 
its use violate a citizen’s rights under 
the law? 


Ernest 
Waengler 





Ernest Waengler, Austrian-born econ- 
omist, newspaper columnist and tra- 
dio commentator, returns from a visit 
to Jamaica to report, on Page 20, 
the impressive extent of Canadian in- 
vestment in the economy of our 
Caribbean Commonwealth neighbor 
and to point up new opportunities for 
business ventures which are likely to 
develop there in the next few years. 
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H-Bomb Power 


Yeur correspondent John Carteret’s let- 
ter about thermonuclear fusion reminds 
me that the first time the public heard 
about this was two or three years ago 
when a visiting Russian scientist read a 
paper to, I think, the Royal Society, in 
England. 

In view of this I cannot quite accept 
the statement that the Western world is 
leading all attempts to harness this force. 
It would seem that the Russians, too, are 
a force to be reckoned with, and if they 
felt the principle could be made public, 
it is fairly certain that they are well ad- 
vanced in the field. 

HAMILTON W. JAMES 


Racial Abuses 


Gordon Donaldson, like most people in- 
volved in writing about racial abuses, 
looks at only one side of the question. 
We, in our editorial, at least gave both 
points of view. In defending motel own- 
ers and others who discriminate against 
negroes, we mentioned only the financial 
risks involved. We have no sympathy 
with any personal race prejudice, but feel 
that the principle of private enterprise in- 
cludes the right to discriminate against 
anyone who might be considered preju- 
dicial to the success of that enterprise. 

It is standard business practice to re- 
fuse to deal with bad credit risks, to re- 
ject from hotels anyone without luggage, 
or improperly dressed. It is considered 
good business to refuse to employ alco- 
holics in machine shops, and many skilled 
stenographers and telephonists are refused 
jobs because they are blind. 

We consider that in setting up a holi- 
day resort, it would be good business to 
take in people who might be expected to 
blend well together, thus adding to the 
pleasure of the holidays. 

SAULT STE. MARIE PAUL LE BUTT 
Editor, The Sault Daily Star 


Unshabbvy Airports 


Your story on Canada’s Airports was cer- 
tainly lacking in many respects. Mr. Will- 
mot obviously has not been West, or else 
Canada ends at Malton Airport. 
Vancouver has a fine new terminal. 
Calgary has a delightfully colorful build- 
ing, and Saskatoon’s will compare with 
any city its size. Go down to Windsor. 
It is a very fine terminal 
How about Chicago? Why pick Can- 





Letters 





ada’s worst and the U.S.’s best? Who goes 


-to Dallas, Texas? Let’s be fair! 


VANCOUVER J. L. SAYERS 


. . Mention might have been made of 
the New Airport at Calgary, which is not 
exactly “drab” and of the fact that the 
airport now under construction for Ed- 
monton will be larger than the present 
field at Chicago. 

RED DEER, ALTA. A. M. GILLESPIE 


The Kennan Thesis 


I quite agree with Maxwell Cohen in 
characterizing as remarkable a quote 
from Prof. Kennan’s “X” article which 
boils down to an expression of Thanks tc 
the Russians who forced the American 
people to pull together and “to accept 
responsibilities of moral and_ political 
leadership that history plainly intended 
them to bear”. This is remarkable for its 
similarity to what we used to hear from 
Goebels about the pure Ayizian race and 
its destiny . 

However, times change and if Prof. Ken- 
nan views things in a different light and 
advances a theory of disengagement I can 
agree up to a point. But Prof. Cohen regi- 
sters so many doubts and misgivings that 
I'm afraid I'll have to place him in the 
category of Dean Acheson — that of 
the diehards. 

Without bothering to find out how it 
would be received in the near East Prof. 
Cohen not only thinks “we” should help 
re-establish the status quo but wants to 
have the Russians help place King Farouk 
back on the Egyptian throne. This is not 
only silly but immoral. 

TORONTO J. E. MACKAY 


Sputnik on Wheels 


From the Soviets, here is another hard 
lesson for the West. For the guidance of 
our responsible authorities who regulate 
motor cars I quote from a recent issue 
of the Soviet News Bulletin issued from 
the Ottawa Embassy. The italics are mine. 

“The people that study in the automo- 
bile clubs, or at courses especially organ- 
ized for them at factories or large offices, 
are mainly amateurs having their own 
cars. They go through a course of 122 
hours, 24 hours of which are devoted to 
driving. The owner of a passenger car has 
to pay a small tuition fee. 

“After passing the course and present- 
ing a certificate from a doctor testifying 
to his health condition, the future driver 
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es and how to drive a car, 
and an elementary acquaintance with the 
echnical operation of cars. Those who 


pass their exam receive a driving license. 
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“Our Ten Day Vacation in Britain 
Cost us Just $475 apiece! 
Including the Trip There and Back ” 
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FOR ALL INFORMATION ABOLT BRITAIN 
AND FOR FASCINATING FULL COLOLR 
BOOKLET. WRITE TO 





* Our travels in Britain included a trip through 

Wales. Picturesque. historic Wales is celebrating 

in a big way in 1958 — with a nationwide Festival 

from May to October and the British Empire and 
} Commonwealth Games in midsummer.” 


THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
(DEPT. SN-27). 90 ADELAIDE STREET 
WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


COME TG BRITAIN 









Ottawa Letter 


by John A. Stevenson 


Electronic Electioneering 


THE LINES OF BATTLE in the election have 
now been drawn and another inundation 
of the country with partisan oratory and 
literature is in full spate. But television 
has produced a marked change in elec- 
tioneering practices and its impact is all 
the greater, when a campaign is being 
conducted amid the rigors of winter. 

The average candidate below ministerial 
rank nowadays, finds it very hard to al- 
lure the voters to listen to his perorations 
in a draughty hall when they can sit by 
their own firesides and hear in comfort 
the current issues being discussed by the 
leading paladins of each party, who natu- 
rally speak with more informed knowl- 
edge and more authoritative voices. One 
result is that candidates find it more ne- 
cessary to ring doorbells and make the 
voters acquainted with their views and 
qualifications by a personal canvass, and 
in winter the physical strain involved is 
severe. 

Another result is that the appeal which 
the personality of the leaders of the 
parties makes over the radio and on TV 
to the public has become a more impor- 
tant factor than it was in winning or 
losing the favor of voters. When the CBC 
arranged for Mr. Pearson to follow the 
Prime Minister on a nationwide TV hook- 
up, it gave the public an opportunity for 
a close comparison of their personalities 
and techniques and there was general 
agreement that Mr. Diefenbaker staged 
the better performance. He had evidently 
profited by some expert coaching, as he 
dispensed with the truculent ranting and 
menacing gestures, to which he has been 
too often addicted and, while there is a 
suspicion that the unwonted smoothness 
of his delivery may have been aided by 
a teleprompter, there was in his address 
a tone of moderation and restraint, which 
made it all the more effective. 

Mr. Pearson has the advantage of a 
much more agreeable voice than the 
Prime Minister and he has got rid of most 
of his lisp, which had a flavor of imma- 
turity, but his address was uneven and 
marred by spells of jerkiness and he had 
not as sure a touch about domestic prob- 
lems as Mr. Diefenbaker had. Mr. Dief- 
enbaker is also better on the attack than 
in the role of defender and Mr. Pearson's 
talents are in the reverse order. But the 
Prime Minister's profession of copious be- 
nevolence for the well-being of all classes 
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could not remove the impression that he is 
an aggressive professional politician, who 
is bent upon achieving at all costs assured 
ascendancy for himself and his party. 
While Mr. Pearson undoubtedly has a 
similar aim, he contrived to give the idea 
that he was less concerned with victory 
in the election than with the triumph of 
sound principles of government. 

The latest Gallup poll, however, sup- 
plies evidence, very heartening to the Pro- 
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CCF’s Coldwell: Respectful attention. 


gressive-Conservative party, that a de- 
cisive majority of the voters tested like 
the forceful vigor of Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
personality and his serene confidence that 
he can solve all our problems and approve 
of the record of his Ministry. It shows 
that the Tory percentage of popular sup- 
port had risen to 60%, which is a gain of 
roughly 10°: over the December figure, 
and. if the partiality thus revealed were 
translated into votes on March 31, the 
Government would be assured of a good 
working majority. 


One factor in the election, which ought 
not to be discounted, is the influence of 
the speeches of Mr. Coldwell, the leader 
of the CCF, because his views upon the 
policies of the other parties secure the 
respectful attention of a multitude of 


voters, who are not socialists. In the last 
election his persistent assaults upon the 
record of the St. Laurent Ministry made 
as great a contribution to its defeat as 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s crusade against it did. 
But he and his party, while they welcome 
the change of government at Ottawa, have 
an ingrained distrust of the Prime Mini- 
ster and have considerable liking for Mr. 


_ Pearson. So Mr. Coldwell has been meting 


out to Pearson very mild criticism but 
subjecting Mr. Diefenbaker and his poli- 
cies to forthright damaging attacks which 
may help the Liberal cause. 

In Saskatchewan, where some CCF 
seats are in danger he has been concen- 
trating his fire upon the deficiencies of 
the Government’s bill for the stabiliza- 
tion of the prices of farm products and 
his sharp criticism of it have been en- 
dorsed by leaders of various farmers’ or- 
ganizations. And the arraignment of Ben 
Thompson, who won Northumberland for 
the Tories in 1957, for his endorsation of 
the bill, by disgruntled farmers in the 
riding suggests that he and other Tories 
who hold rural seats in Ontario may be 
in trouble. The CCF may lose seats like 
Regina and Moose Jaw to the Tories but 
they hope to make good such losses by 
gains elsewhere. All reports agree that 
the Social Credit party, discredited by the 
exposure of the frailties of some of its 
mandarins in British Columbia, is fight- 
ing a rearguard action and will lose seats 
in both that province and Alberta. 


The directing spirits of the Govern- 
ment’s campaign know that to gain a 
clear majority in the House of Com- 
mons, they must achieve a substantial in- 
crease in their present quota of nine sup- 
porters from the province of Quebec and 
they are encouraged about the realization 
of their hopes by some recent develop- 
ments. One of them is the decision of 
Mr. St. Laurent not to seek re-election. 
In view of the prestige and affection 
which he commands among his racial 
compatriots, his active leadership would 
have been a great asset to Liberal can- 
didates in Quebec and, even if after his 
holiday he helps them in the later stages 
of the campaign his intervention will be 
less effective than it would have been if 
he were a candidate. 

Another hopeful omen in Tory eyes 
is the much keener competition for the 
party’s nominations in most constituen- 
cies. But the Liberals say that they do 
not see among the Tory nominees any 
formidable new figures. who might rem- 
edy the notorious deficiencies of Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s chief lieutenants in Quebec. 
The most efficient curer of this handicap 
would have been Senator Mark Drouin, 
the distinguished lawyer, who is now 
Speaker of the Senate, but evidently he 
prefers the safe tranquillity of his present 
post to the ordeal of a contest for the 
seat vacated by Mr. St. Laurent, and has 
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resisted pressure to take the nomination 
for it. 

However, the Prime Minister must have 
been greatly heartened by the attendance 
of no fewer than 4,000 potential support- 
ers at the great banquet tendered to him 
at Three Rivers on Feb. 23rd despite the 
fact that, according to a correspondent 
of the Toronto Globe and Mail, the ar- 
rangements for the feast were a mess and 
Mr. Diefenbaker had so misjudged his 
audience that he was only able to hold 
its attention for the five minutes during 
which he spoke in French. 

Admittedly Mr. Pearson is still on trial 
in Quebec, where in some quarters he is 
suspect of being too prone to lead Canada 
tnto dangerous international commitments 
which might lead to her immersion in 
another war. His lighthearted demeanor 
in the battle, however, may well make a 
greater appeal to the French-Canadian vo- 
ters than the grave solemnity of the Prime 
Minister. But a veteran Liberal Senator 
from Quebec during a recent visit to Ot- 
tawa expressed the hope that, when Mr. 
Pearson campaigned in Quebec, he would 
discard his famous bow-tie, because it 
had an air of sportive flashiness and the 
French-Canadians_ liked their political 
leaders to appear in public en grande 
tenue. The outcome of the fight in Quebec 
may depend upon the vigor of the sup- 
port given to Tory candidates by sympa- 
thizers in the Union Nationale party but 
it was noted that only a few of its chief- 
tains graced the festive board at Three 
Rivers. 


One curious puzzle of the present cam- 
paign is the attitude of the Toronto Globe 
and Mail. In the election of 1957 it con- 
ducted a raging, tearing campaign against 
the Liberal party and besought the voters 
to expel it from office before it brought 
the country to irreparable ruin. It horri- 
fied its Liberal readers by its unstinted 
eulogies of Mr. Diefenbaker and his party 
and undoubtedly its wholehearted support 
helped them to win many seats in Ontario. 
But during the present campaign, while 
it has ranged itself definitely on the side 
of the Government, both its advocacy of 
the Tory cause and its criticisms of the 
Liberal party have been pitched in very 
muted strains. 

On many days it has carried no editor- 
ial dealing with the issues of the election 
and it has given as much publicity to Mr. 
Pearson as to Mr. Diefenbaker and per- 
mitted its correspondents to criticize the 
latter freely. So the contrast between its 
present restraint with the ardor of its 
anti-Liberal crusade in 1957 suggests that 
for some reason or other it has become 
comparatively lukewarm towards Mr. 
Diefenbaker and his party and its atti- 
tude may reflect the fears of the “old 
guard” of the Tory party that its present 
leader is taking it far astray from its 
traditional moorings. 
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Fie had to be quiet... 


a man is one of a team of despatchers in the C. N. R. 
Central Station, Montreal. The safety of thousands of pas- 
sengers depends on him, and others like him, as trains are 
routed through the maze of C. N. R. tracks. Such responsibility 


calls for experience. concentration and above all quiet. 


Ee ree is eee os of 


When the new Queen Elizabeth Hotel was being built 
directly above his head a special problem arose. How to erect 
this large steel structure without distracting noise so that 
railway operations could be safely continued. Dominion Bridge 
engineers. working closely with C. N. R. officials, met the 


Riveting was virtually eliminated and_ special 


challenge. 
field erection procedures were evolved, using welding and 


bolting. 
Once again steel proved its versatility in the solution of a 


pressing construction problem. 
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Free trade “bombshell” at Mt. Tremblant. PM Diefenbaker with Chancellor of Exchequer Thorneycroft and Sir David Eccles. 


What Free Trade 
Would Mean to Canada 


by John D. Pattison 


ESTER PEARSON, in his speech at Oslo, accepting the 

Nobel Peace Prize, deplored the fact that the expres- 
sion “free trade” has come tu have “a hopelessly old- 
fashioned and unrealistic ring to it.” 

Old-fashioned or not the idea of free trade seems to 
pop up more and more often in Canadian affairs. 

Mr. Peter Thorneycroft startled some Conservatives 
at the Mont Tremblant conference last summer by pro- 
posing the gradual introduction of free trade between 
Canada and the United Kingdom. 

In his Nobel speech, Mr. Pearson made an eloquent 
defence of the idea of free trade. He described progress 
made since the end of the war in easing restrictions on 
international trade — the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and the European Common Market and its 
associated free trade area. 

“Ts it not time to begin to think in terms of economic 
interdependence that would bridge the Atlantic; that 
would at least break down the barrier between dollar 
and non-dollar countries which next only to Iron Cur- 
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tains, has hitherto most sharply divided our post-war 
one world?” Mr. Pearson asked. 

Some of Mr. Pearson’s ideals were inserted into the 
Liberal convention that chose him leader. The motion 
was proposed by former CCF’er Ross Thatcher, member 
for Moose Jaw Lake Centre. 

His motion called tor “immediate sympathetic and 
detailed consideration” of the British proposal for Can- 
ada-U.K. free trade and “the possibility of a co-ordinated 
program for the reduction over a period of years of trade 
barriers within the Commonwealth and the Atlantic com- 
munity”. 

The motion which was widely supported by Western 
delegates was trimmed somewhat to be more acceptable 
to the industrialized East by the stipulation that in con- 
sidering these proposals a Liberal government “would 
take into account both new opportunities that might be 
opened for Canadian industries and the importance of 
maintaining existing industries and living standards in 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 

































The Election: 


Pollsters Say 
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They'll Call This One | 
Right on the Nose | 
by Robert Walker 


WW A CAVALIER WAVE to cynics everywhere, the 

Canadian Institute of Public Opinion is out on 
another pre-election limb. As Canada’s version of the 
Gallup Poll, the institute has just promised brand new 
techniques to handicap this month’s federal elections — 
at least the popular vote — with perfect accuracy. 

This, at a cursory glance, would seem to take no 
little gall. Debunkers of opinion polls — and they in- 
clude two of Canada’s most influential newspaper own- 
ers — are still aglow from what they call “the June 10, 
1957 fiasco”. Picked to run second by the poll, the 
Tories won 110 seats, and formed a government. 

Comparisons with Harry Truman’s 1948 presidential 
victory in the U.S. — another et es of the 


Undaunted by what critics call 
‘the June 10 fiasco”, Canada’s 
Gallup pollsters say improved 
techniques will give them a 


near-perfect score this time. 


pollsters — provided political columnists with uncounted 
“think-pieces”. No glib manipulator of the masses, it 
was rather smugly pointed out, told Canadians how to 
vote. 

The pollsters — a nickname they abhor — were 
happy to agree they don’t influence anyone; they do say 
they'll predict the outcome of the Monday, March 31 
voting. They'll call the popular vote within a few per- 
centage points, and publish the findings the previous 
Saturday, March 29, in their 24 member newspapers. 

The surveyors concede the obvious fact that a party 
can get a minority of the popular vote, and win a major- 
ity of the seats; the Tories have just done it. But they 
point out a popular majority of anything more than 60 
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Wilf and Byrne Hope San- 
ders of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion say 
they will continue interview- 
ing almost until election eve. 
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Box Seore With the Polisters Over the Years 


How the popular vote was 
called, and how it went 


THE ‘‘FIASCO”’ 
How it was called and 


in 1953 went in ’57 
Poll. Actual Poll. Actual 
Liberals ........ 50% 50% | Liberals ....... 48% 42% 
Conservatives 31 32 Conservatives 34 39 
Coe... 11 10 a 10 11 
ae 8 8 Social Credit .. 7 7 


Others ......... 





per cent would mean a party was nearly a shoo-in. 

The value of the election poll — to the pollsters — is 
as a convincing demonstration of their accuracy — and 
it has few peers as a publicity stunt. 

Byrne Hope Sanders is vice-president of Toronto’s 
Gruneau Re- 
search Limited, 
a market re- 
search firm. She 
and her brother, 
Wilfrid Sanders, 
own the Cana- 
dian Institute of 
Public Opinion, 
Gruneau _affili- 
ate. 

I asked Miss 
Sanders, “How 
do you explain 
your error last 
year? And how 
do you hope to 
avoid guessing 
wrong again?” 

“But we don’t 
guess,’’she 
beamed pleasantly. Once editor of a women’s magazine, 
the wife of artist Frank Sperry in private life, she looks 
like one of Helen Hokinson’s deep-bosomed clubwomen. 
In ambush behind this facade, is one of Canada’s steelier 
feminine minds. 

“Last June,” she said, “our average error was only 
2.4 percentage points. We said the Liberals would get 
more of the total vote, and so they did. We were 5.7 
points off on Liberals, and an even 5 points on the Tories. 
‘We were bang on for the CCF and Social Credit.” 

This term, “average error”, is a little confusing; it’s 
‘a sort of mathematical free-loading, used by the pollsters 
to express their error with the smallest possible figure. 





The odds against you being 
interviewed are about 400-1. 
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Pollsters Record in Four 
Federal Elections 


Av. Error 
ON ii cicspicn einai ce 2.1% 
is csictaciccsnacaviaieads 1.4% 
A io ciesininsiskivarsntnoss 0.5% 
PE acsascncncszideyew basi 2.4% 


| 
-. 


The average error of 2.4 does not mean only 2.4 per 
cent of the voters fooled the pollsters last year. It’s sim- 
ply the average number of percentage points the poll was 
off, on all parties. So, the 5.7 points by which they 
missed on the huge Liberal vote is reduced by combin- 
ing it with the 1 point of error on the much smaller 


CCF vote. 


As you can deduce from the figures (see box), about 
7 per cent of the voters fooled the poll in 1957. 

“We could give you the seats, riding by riding, but it 
would cost hundreds of thousands of dollars. A national 
survey of the popular vote, by 250 interviewers, costs 


about $5,000.” 


“But,” it was pointed out, “you were wrong last June, 
on the popular vote.” 


“We were off,” 


she said, exhaling a plume of cigarette 


smoke. “I'll tell you how. 


“Any  reput- 
able opinion poll 
admits a possible 
error of 4 per- 
centage points. 
Actually, it’s 
nearly always 
lower. Our aver- 
age error in the 
1953 general 
elections was less 
than half of 1 
point. 

“Last June, 
we admit, we 
were fooled. We 
stopped _inter- 
viewing 10 days 
before the elec- 
tion. That used 

CONTINUED 
ON PAGE 55 
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CIPO is affiliated with Gruneau Re- 
search Ltd., owned by Victor Gruneau. 
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Suspect blows through plastic tube while police officer checks results. Test is repeated to ensure accuracy. 


Can a Machine 
Prove You Drunk? 


by Ken Botwright 


I ONG-SUFFERING MAGISTRATES used to groan inwardly 

- every time they heard the plaintive cry of the motor- 
ist charged with drunk or impaired driving: “But your 
worship, all I had was one or two drinks!” 

They realized this traditional defense could sometimes 
be the truth and, too often, found it difficult to decide 
the exact amount of alcohol the accused person actually 
did consume. 

Magistrates still wince at the same, tired phrase but 
they feel at last they have the answer to the two-drink 
driver. It’s an ingenious electronic device called the 
breathalyzer, which analyzes a person’s breath and esti- 
mates how much alcohol there is in his blood. 

The machine’s statistical evidence, when linked as cor- 
roboration with the testimony of human witnesses about 
the accused’s driving, appearance, and general behavior, 
almost inevitably results in a conviction. 

An American invention, the breathalyzer appeared in 
Ontario magistrates’ courts 18 months ago. Since then, 
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the little metal box with the flashing lights has virtually 
revolutionized the prosecution of drinking drivers. Its 
findings have been upheld in appeals before county and 
supreme court judges, and it is expected to become stan- 
dard equipment in most police stations. 

Saskatchewan followed Ontario’s lead and adopted 
the breathalyzer, then went Ontario one better last year 
by passing its unique Vehicles Act. This legislation com- 
pels a motorist to take a breathalyzer test if required to 
by police; anyone who refuses may have his driving 
license suspended. In Ontario, breath tests are voluntary 

British Columbia also has started to experiment with 
the machine. In the United States, it has replaced other 
types of breath and blood tests. And in Europe, Sweden 
and Switzerland are thinking of importing it. 

But in the wake of its rapid and international devel- 
opment, the breathalyzer has spread the seeds of con- 
troversy in the ranks.of medical and lega} authorities. 
Its advocates hail it as an infallible scourge of the drink- 
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measuring alcohol in the blood, 


testifies against drivers 


who say they only had two beers. 


The “breathalyzer” a device for 






Some lawyers question whether its 0 iz. 


evidence is admissible. 


ing driver, as the innocent motorist’s best defence and 
as the sick one’s friend. Its critics damn it as an inac- 
curate, impersonal violator of citizens’ rights, incapable 
of considering that some people hold their liquor better 
than others. 

Within months after the breathalyzer’s invention in 
1954 by Capt. Robert Borkenstein of the Indiana State 
Police, Dr. H. Ward Smith, director of the Ontario at- 
torney-general’s crime laboratory in Toronto, had secured 
a model. Dr. Smith and his staff exhaustively tested it 
through 1954 and 1955. And in August of 1956, when 
they had proved its accuracy to their satisfaction, they 
ordered a consignment of breathalyzers from the U.S., 
gave one each to the city police of Toronto and the 
Ontario Provincial Police at Whitby 
to operate on an experimental basis. 

Several days after being put to 
work, the breathalyzer chalked up its 
first conviction. A motorist, who 
claimed he had downed the familiar 
two beers before sideswiping a police 
motorcycle, was jailed for seven days 
in Oshawa court for drunk driving. 
A breathalyzer reading, submitted as 
corroborative evidence, showed he 
had consumed at least seven pints of 
beer. 

Convictions mounted dramatically, 
especially in the Metropolitan Toron- 
to area, and police and court officials 
pronounced themselves pleased with 
the breathalyzer as an unprecedented 
and efficient form of evidence. As a 
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Selected officers take two 
weeks training before op- 
erating the breathalyzer. 





Dr. H. Ward Smith, above, tested ma- 
chine two years before police used it. 







result, the attorney-general’s department in 1957 trained 
40 police officers as breathalyzer operators, installed 
four more machines in Toronto, and one each in Ham- 
ilton, Windsor, Port Credit, Oakville, Timmins, Barrie, 
Brantford and Peterborough. More communities will get 
them in 1958. 

Scarcely out of its infancy and operating only on a 
limited scale, the breathalyzer figured in close to 2,000 
of the 8,500 charges of drunk driving and driving with 
ability impaired — principal traffic offences involving 
liquor — laid against Ontario motorists. 

In all Ontario cities where the breathalyzer is in use, 
it has replaced the blood test, for many years the stan- 
dard method of estimating the amount of alcohol con- 
sumed by a tippling driver. The blood 
test was accurate but often slow — 
sometimes it would take the blood 
sample to be used as evidence three 
or four days to get from laboratory 
to court, during which time the ac- 
cused motorist might have to remain 
in jail. The breathalyzer test is just 
as accurate, is a simpler form of 
proof, can be performed by one po- 
lice officer, and can produce results 
in just 90 seconds. 

“Only two per cent refuse to take 
the test,” says a veteran police officer. 
“People who have been drinking 
usually can’t gauge how much booze 
they’ve had and are eager to prove 
their sobrietv.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 
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As maritime nations try to 
extend their rights farther 
and farther out from their 
shores they encroach on the 
once great international 


free highway, The High Seas. 


How far out to sea does 
a nation’s authority go 
for purpose of defence? 
Where are the limits of 
her rights over fishing? 


Ne ONE GAZING OUT to sea could readily imagine it to 
~ “be so filled with legal problems. Since Rachel Car- 
son’s “The Sea Around Us”, we are a little more aware 
of the richness, the power, the variety and the antiquity 
of the waters of our planet, lapping and shaping the land 
and by filling the great intercontinental depths becoming 
the oceans we know. Poetry and narrative, transportation 
and resources all have linked man with the sea in an end- 
less challenge to him to grasp its immense beauty and 
its permanent utility. 

At the present moment in Geneva one of the great 
conferences of our times, peaceable and constructive in 
its purposes, is meeting to determine the future rules 
for the use and control of the High Seas and territorial 
waters as well as of the seabed and sub-soil and of the 
airspace overhead. The conference to which Canada has 
sent a large and competent delegation, led by the Hon. 
George Drew, has been sponsored by the United Nations 
as a result of a resolution passed on February 21st, 1957, 
by the General Assembly. All eighty-two members of the 
United Nations have been invited as well as the follow- 
ing non-member states: the Federal Republic of Ger- 
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many, South Korea, San Marino, Monaco, Switzerland, 
Viet Nam and Vatican City. In addition, observers are 
expected from all the Specialized Agencies, from mem- 
ber states who are parties to GATT as well as from the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization. 
While further observers will be on hand from 16 im- 
portant intergovernmental bodies including such agencies 
of Canadian interest as the International Commission for 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, the International Pa- 
cific Halibut Commission, the International Pacific Salm- 
on Fisheries Commission and the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission. 

Probably never before have so many experts in the 
legal, navigation, ecological and general fishing resources 
aspects of international waters been assembled in a single 
place to ask questions about who may do what on their 
own shores and out on the “open seas.” These questions 
have not been asked before in such a comprehensive 
international manner except for one substantial but abor- 
tive attempt by the League of Nations in its 1930 con- 
ference to codify the law of the sea. Indeed, the prob- 
lems now raised go back to the dawn of organized inter- 
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national society and the origins of the Law of Nations 
itself. And some of the issues are so touchy that the 
general rules of international law even today have no 
satisfactory answer in many cases — apart from special 
treaty arrangements in limited areas of the world and 
among the few signatories concerned. BPE 

What are these questions? They have to do with a eae a 
number of ancient problems and one or two very modern 
ones. The history of the modern law of nations is partly 
the story of the evolution of rules to limit the “jurisdic- 
tion” or legal power of states so that in parceling out 
this little planet all might live amicably without over- 
lapping and conflicting claims to the same areas. More- . 
over, it was not only a question of rules to determine 




































% j 
jurisdiction over land but also the extent to which states ae : = 
whose boundaries were coasts facing the great oceans FG 9. 
could assert legal claims over the adjacent salt waters of Kon 8 
the open sea. Obviously there were varied classes of nha: ee na 
P y George Drew, Canadian High Commissioner in London, 






national interests involved — navigation, fishing, defence 
and police —- each of which might require its own ap- 
proach and thus lead to individual rules aimed at pro- 
viding a common international solution. Fleet of millionaire 
There was, for example, the problem of the seaward Greek owner Aristotle 
limit of a coastal state’s legal authority. Just how far  O”55!S was conjis- 
. ~ : se ‘ cated by Peru for 
beyond its own shores onto the High Seas could a state’s ehédinn in wasn te 
legal power extend? And was this authority exactly the miles off the coast. 


heads Canadian delegation to Geneva meeting on High Seas. 
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same as that exercised over land, namely exclusive and 
absolute? What were the historical or functional ex- 
planations for such jurisdiction as was claimed seaward 
by coastal states? Was defence and security, or fisheries 
the explanation? Were there different distances for the 
jurisdiction over the seas claimed for fisheries on the 
one hand and for security on the other? Were there 
other zones beyond the defence or fisheries where states 
could exercise something less than sovereign authority to 
protect themselves against smuggling or for sanitation 
and similar governmental purposes? And, finally, to 
round out this very old series of problems there was the 
widely established international legal concept of freedom 
. of the “High Seas” or the “open sea” an area where no 
i one state’s writ could run, where all states shared in 
common the linked salt waters both as a highway and 
as a resource. Indeed, it is clear that the history of the 
law of coastal waters and of the High Seas for the past 
350 years has been one of balancing of the needs of the 
individual state for a band of water jurisdiction around 
its coasts with the needs of the international community 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 
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Canada has signed treaties providing 
for preserving of fish in North Pacific. 




















gy METCALF has his own definition of magic: 
He calls it the “inspired imagination.” And for his 


magic there is a touchstone: Enthusiasm. 


The Metcalf magic is no trickster’s prank. It has al- 
ready revolutionized food merchandising in Canada and 
built an industrial empire from a handful of corner stores. 


The magic has in fact spread over 
the entire Canadian food industry. It 
has pulled profits from depressions 
and changed the buying habits of a 
nation. 

When Metcalf addressed the New 
York Society of Security Analysts re- 
cently he spoke as the president of 
George Weston Ltd. and Loblaw 
Groceterias Co. Ltd. and as board 
chairman of National Tea Co. of Chi- 
cago and of Loblaws Inc. of Buffalo, 
N.Y. He spoke as the representative 
of some 20 food manufacturing and 
merchandising companies in Canada 
and the U.S. These companies, all 
owned or controlled by the Loblaw- 
Weston group, operate more than 
1,500 retail supermarkets, 300 man- 
ufacturing plants and employ 75,000 
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“Engender 


Loblaw’s 
George Metealf: 


by R. 


Merchandising 
Imagination 


M. Baiden 


George Metcalf's success formula: 
enthusiasm 
and staff; keep everlastingly at it.” 


in yourself 


persons in a transcontinental network. 
By contrast Westons, the founder of the group and 


now the controlling company, was a single Toronto bread 





is chairman of 


Garfield Weston 
board of George Weston Ltd. 





line in 1882. Loblaws, now a supermarket empire in 
Canada and the U.S., comprised exactly two self-serve 
grocery stores in 1919. 


What happened in between is 
largely the story of the Metcalf magic 
—the “inspired imagination.” 

Metcalf has one basic tenet for 
merchandising: Make it easy for peo- 
ple to buy. This is the theme that 
created a $2 billion a year annual 
sales business from two grocery 
stores. This is how he thinks. 

“The key is display: mass, organ- 
ized, eye-catching display. People 
aren’t going to buy if they don’t see 
it. Just think of the old days, the way 
the corner grocer used to work years 
ago. Everything was covered up, hid- 
den. If you wanted something you 
had to ask for it and the grocer 
ducked behind a counter somewhere 
to get it. It wasn’t a good system 
because people couldn’t get close to 
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“People won't buy it if they can't see it,” Metcalf says. “Put the goods 
where they can see them. The key is in eye-catching display.” 












Metcalf sees growing sales in supermarkets 
of items related to food like aprons, pots. 


















“The corner grocer who 
puts his own personality in- 
to his store and does a real 
selling job is the supermar- 
ket’s toughest competition.” 


what they wanted. display. I remember what it used to be like with the old 

“We changed that. We opened up the stores, intro- _ closed in ice cream freezer. Everything hidden, out of 
duced self-serve, put the goods out where the people sight and an effort to buy and an effort to sell. So we 
could see them. said let’s open them up; let the people see what we have 

“Take frozen foods for example. There’s a field that to sell. Now we have open-top cases for foods at tempera- 
is just opening up. We pioneered it in Cenada. Anybody tures anywhere from just above freezing to 10 below zero. 
could have done it but nobody else seemed to know how And this is just the beginning for convenience foods. 
to display it. We brought in the open-top frozen food CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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Melbourne, capital of Victoria, is a city of 1,600,000 and is 
noted for its tree-lined streets and 10,000 acres of parkland. 


How Sydney looks to the traveller coming in by air. 
The city is the terminal of transport from Canada. 


Sydney Harbor Bridge is an eyecatching 
feature of city. The span is 1,650 ft. 


The famed Blue Mountains in New South Wales are in 
centre of the resort area. Sheer drop is over 600 feet. 


by John Constable 


The call of the surf. Australia’s coastal cities have 
splendid beaches. Swimming is national sport. 
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Mighty mountain feature. Ayers Rock in the northern territory rises 
1,100 feet above the plain. The rock is six miles in circumference. 


Room with a view. The kangaroo is found 
only in Australia and it is easily tamed. 


Australians still regard tourists as 


personal visitors to their homes and 


show them around with home-grown pride. 


A Warm Welcome from Down Under 


pire, affectionately referred to by North Ameri- 
cans as “Down Under,” has a lot in common with 
Canada, being a member of the British Commonwealth 
and having wide open spaces and a tremendous poten- 
tial. Unlike Canada climatically, it ranges from luxuriant 
tropics in the north to winter snows on the south-east 
highlands. 
Canadians visiting Australia, in most cases, have their 
first glimpse of the continent as they approach North 


Adelaide, capital of South Australia, is one of the best- 
planned cities of the Commonwealth. Here is North Terrace. 





and South Heads, which guard the entrance to Sydney 

Harbor, one of the greatest harbors in the world. 
Sydney, Australia’s largest city (population approx- 
imately 2,000,000), has about 150 miles of shoreline 
around the harbor, with numerous sandy beaches and 
little coves which provide shelter for the thousands of 
small craft which at week-ends dot the blue waters. 
Sydneysiders, like Australians generally, are lovers of 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 


The great barrier reef extends for twelve hundred miles 
along Queensland coast. A typical formation, Heron Island. 
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Busy King Street in Kingston. The new Caribbean Federation is seeking closer economic ties with Canada. 


Investment Opportunities in Jamaica 


hy Ernes Jaengler 
by E t W 2 


Canadian dollars have transformed the 


entire island economy and opportunity 


for profits is attracting more money. 


 aeeanes investment in Jamaica has soared to the 
equivalent of $100 for every man, woman and child 
in that Caribbean island within a decade. Canadian 
dollars are changing an old-line sugar-and-banana econ- 
omy into an industrial complex. And these dollars, 
while creating new markets for Canadian exports and 
know-how, are opening new opportunities for profits. 

The emergence of the West Indies as a federated state, 
progressing toward full dominion status, has brought vast 
new problems, new challenges, new opportunities. Never, 
since the days of our own Confederation, have Cana- 
dians had such a large stake in so ambitious an experi- 
ment. 

Jamaica is in the midst of an investment boom which 
started about 10 years ago and is still gathering speed. 
It was this boom that brought the bulk of Canadian 
capital to the island. Yet, Canadians are by no means 
newcomers to the Jamaican business scene. 
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Jamaican banking and insurance, for instance, has for 
some time been a Canadian domain. The Bank of Nova 
Scotia, with 20 branches throughout the island, has at 
one time or another handled more than half of all 
Jamaican banking transactions. The Royal Bank of 
Canada and the Canadian Bank of Commerce have, for 
some years, been well established in Kingston, the 
capital. 

So important was the foothold of Canadian interests 
even during the last war, that there were powerful voices 
— both here and in the West Indies — advocating full 
political and economic amalgamation with Canada. But 
it was also a period of rising national consciousness and 
Jamaican politicians began to feel that they could hold 
out for full independence. For Jamaica to become a 
Canadian province, they said in the local phrase, would 
be “swapping black dog for monkey”. 

As it turned out, we got a much better deal than the 
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Letters with 
A WEALTH OF MEANING 


These letters stand for Canada Jron... Canada Iron 
Foundries, Limited, and the Canada Iron Group. 




































a 7 But we also try to make them mean 
i CONSTANT INTEGRITY 
... for Canada Iron believes in giving a full 
| measure of service to all orders, whether they are 
Jarge or small. Canada Iron, as a group, likes to tackle 
and solve, machine building, foundry casting, electric 
motor. structural steel or water pipe problems anywhere 
1 Canada, as the above letter from a customer affirms. 
; To many Canadians, these letters “CU.” also mean 
first rate CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
THE CANADA IRON GROUP 5 
; ...1n the past four years, six new plants have 
~entirely Canadian been built for the companies of the Canada Iron Group: 
: Serving and Growing with Canada manufacturing facilities for 
} for Tamper Limited, Montreal; 
lova Canada Iron Foundries, Limited Pressure Pipe Company, Toronto; 
S at Dominion Structural Steei Limited Dominion Structural Steel Limited, Dartmouth 
all Disher Steel Division and Ottawa; Disher Steel Division, Toronto: 
; of | Penesnnn: Bile Commun of Caan and a Canada Iron Ingot Mould Plant, Hamilton 
for | | Laened Existing manufacturing, sales and service units have ‘ 
; | Famupes: Lisnited ; heen modernized and enlarged 
the Railway & Power Engineering ae ee _— t | 
| Corporation Limited 
rests |g C. M. Lovsted & Company Canada Iron keeps pace and keeps faith... 
vices | 3 (Canada) Limited building today for a better tomorrow. 
| @ Paper Machinery Limited 
full ia Paper Mill Equipment Limited 
But ‘ 
and i 
roid Canada Iron 
a / foundries, limited 
” i HEAD OFFICE: 921 SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 
ie 
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Litthe more than a decade ago rubber 
was just rubber. Lt could be varied by 
additives, but mo matter what vou 
wanted to make, you were limited by 


the qualities of rubber as nature made it. 


Poday 
you need a rubber that won’t bounce, 
Polymer Corporation can supply it. 
Polymer can give you rubbers that wear 
like iron; rubbers that are impervious 
to oil; rubbers that dety weather; in 
fact, rubbers that provide precisely the 
qualities required in any type of rubber 


these limitations are gone. If 


product. 


Vhese are *Polysar rubbers. Polymer 
makes variant 


types, each one formulated to give Spe- 


presently twenty-four 


} } re 
‘ile performance qualities in differing 
types of products. 


his is tl » of svnthetic rub- 
major 


lucers is the Polymer Corporation. 


: 49 
of the w rld’s 


olysar rubbers provide more than halt 
of all mew rubber used in Canada, and 
they are exported to practically every 


major market in the world. 


POLYMER 
CORPORATION 
LiMiTED 


SARNIA 
CANADA 


Syuthetic Rubber 


Developed and Produced by 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA + CANADA 





incorporation of a few million poverty- 
stricken islanders would have been. 

It was a period, here and in the United 
States, of enormously increased demand 
for aluminum, expansion of smelter facili- 
ties and a frantic search for new sources 
of bauxite, aluminum’s basic raw materi- 
al. 

A Canadian company, Aluminium Lim- 
ited, won a franchise from the Jamaican 
Government to start an extensive explora- 
tion program and to set up a subsidiary 
to handle bauxite exploitation. 

This became the jackpot in Canada’s 
venture into Caribbean investments. 

Today, Alumina Jamaica Limited rep- 
resents a $100 million investment which 
is wholly owned and controlled by the 
Canadian parent company. This includes 
vast real estate holdings, mining installa- 
tions, reducing plants which convert baux- 
ite into alumina for more economical 
shipping and an entirely new port, Port 
Esquivel, the first port in the world es- 
pecially designed for bulk shipment of 
alumina. 

The company is already the main sup- 
plier of the Kitimat smelter in British 
Columbia. By the end of this year, it 
expects to hit an annual production rate 
of 750,000 tons of alumina, worth about 
$60 million. 

Canadian leadership in the Jamaican 
bauxite boom has wrought two significant 
changes — one in Jamaica where under- 
paid plantation workers are being changed 
into skilled miners and artisans, with 
wages that seem utterly fantastic by West 
Indian standards, the other in Canada it- 
self where the Caribbean is beginning to 
be thought of as the logical place for 
long-term investment. Jamaica, in short, 
is becoming another “last frontier” to the 
Canadian investor who feels that he may 
soon run out of undeveloped resources at 
home. 

Through an unusual clause in its Ja- 
maican franchise, Aluminium Limited has 
probably become the only Canadian heavy 
industry that finds itself in the meat and 
fruit business. In granting mining licenses, 
the Jamaican Government stipulated that 
Alumina Jamaica must maintain agricul- 
30,000 acres of 
property in order to keep local farm 
labor employed. This resulted in the set- 
ting up of an Agricultural Division which 
is currently. combining Canadian and 
Jamaican Know-how to improve cattle 
breeding and promote new strains of citrus 
fruit 

The upswing of business interests in 
however, has borne even stran- 
ger fruit. Investors from the north found 
that pioneering under tropical skies was 
pleasant as well as rewarding and that 
the increasing demand for warm surf and 
palm-fringed beaches provided in itself 
a rich and largely untapped opportunity 
for profitable investment. 

Soon a gold-plated tourist 


tural production on its 


Jamaica, 


boom de- 


veloped on top of the mining boom and, 
once again, Canadians were in the fore- 
front of those who helped develop it. It 
is estimated that at least $7 million have 
flown in the past five years alone from 
Canada into the hotel enterprises on the 
Jamaican North Coast where rows of 
futuristic palaces are rising between co- 
conut groves around such well-publicised 
spots as Montego Bay and Ocho Rios. 
— The super-streamlined Arawak Hotel, 
opened a few months ago, was built by 
a syndicate headed by Toronto hotel men 
and financiers. 

— Rosehall Estate, near Montego Bay is 
being developed into a large resort area 
by a group in which Distiller-Seagram 
Chairman Samuel Bronfman is a partner. 
— The Casablanca hotel group, also with 
strong Canadian participation, is just fin- 
ishing the enormous Casa Montego beside 
its older Casablanca Hotel. 

— Also near Montego Bay, the exclusive 
Round Hill Hotel has among its co-own- 
ers Lord Beaverbrook and Ontario Hydro 
Chairman James S. Duncan. 

The tourist boom, in turn, brought large 
numbers of Canadian vacationers to Ja- 
maica and some of them were struck by 
unusual opportunities for investment. 
They noticed, for instance, that land values 
in some places have increased tenfold 
within a few years and that other areas 
are just beginning to open up for specu- 
lative real estate buying. Many a visitor 
who bought a small lot for a holiday cot- 
tage now finds himself the holder of an 
enormously valuable piece of land. 

Other visitors were struck by the rapid- 
ly rising earning opportunities of the na- 
tive population and increasing demand 
for manufactured goods. Some _ experts 
predict that the real Jamaican investment 
boom is still a thing of the future and that 
many Canadian manufacturers will be 
among those who will build subsidiaries 
and assembly plants to supply local mark- 
ets with finished goods. 

Shirriff (Jamaica) Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Canada’s Shirriff-Horsey Corporation, is 
already operating a plant in Kingston. 
Several Canadian furniture manufacturers 
are currently investigating possibilities for 
setting up Jamaican facilities for the pro- 
duction of furniture from local hardwoods, 
as well as termite resistant metal and plas- 
tic furniture. 

At least two Canadian producers of 
electric appliances are said to be planning 
assembly and manufacturing operations on 
the island, especially in view of the Ja- 
maican Government’s ambitious plans for 
bringing electricity to all but the most 
isolated communities. 

Another promising field in which Cana- 
dians have put out feelers is packaging. 
Establishment of local manufacturing and 
modernization of merchandising has cre- 
ated a demand for a great wariety of bags, 
boxes, cases etc. which cafp probably be 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 
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Hardy Kruger as Franz von Werra tricks Canadian security 





guards, 


The Lively Arts 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Spring Festival 


The One Who Got Away recounts the 
extraordinary adventure of Franz Von 
Werra, the Nazi flyer who repeatedly 


dodged internment, both in England and 
Canada, and finally returned triumphant- 
lv to the Fatherland, via the United States 
and Mexico. 

It was a mortifying story from the point 
British and Canadian 
what comfort 


of view of both the 
security officials, who drew 
they could from the reflection that young 
Von Werra, among the hundreds interned, 
was the single Nazi flyer in World War II 
who was able to carry out the exploit. 
Von Werra, it seems, made a crash land- 
ing in England. was promptly interned and 
almost Recaptured, 


as promptly escaped. 


he escaped again, and very nearly succeed- 


ed in making off with a brand-new Hur- 
ricane, right under the noses of security 
officials. When it became clear that the 
ght litthe island wasn't tight enough to 


hold him he was dispatched to Canada. 
Here he achieved a final break, this time 
a train window, and finally made 
his Way across the border to neutral 
America. 


Von Werra. 


sive vigor and style by the German actor 


played here with impres- 


Hardy Kruger, is presented in the open- 


ing sequences as a swaggering, lying, pub- 


particularly unattractive 


licity Seeker, a 


product of the National Socialist system. 
\s the story progresses, however, Von 
Werra’s sheer stubborn audacity and _ re- 


become the central theme 


sourcefulness 


of the picture. and before it is over you 
may find yourself enthusiastically applaud- 
ing his final exploit, the trek across the St. 
Lawrence, under savage conditions of cold 
and danger. Courage and endurance stand 
up, in fact, as fine human qualities, even 
if they happen to be employed on _ the 
wrong side. In spite of a certain ambival- 
ence in treatment. The One Who Got 
Away turns out to be one of the fine ad- 
Stories of the 


venture year, 


The Klenman-Davidson Production Com- 


pany, an all-Canadian organization, has 
just completed the filming of four short 
Stories from the collection Now That 
April's Here by Morley Callaghan. 

Some vears ago, this would have seemed 
a fairly hazardous undertaking. For mo- 
Vie-goers as a group correspond roughly 
to novel readers and tend to demand a 
long stretch of integrated entertainment: 
the longer the better. With the production 
of Somerset Maugham’s Quartet and Trio, 
however, an entirely new movie-audience 
emerged. It wasn't a dominant group, but 
it Was an intensely enthusiastic one, and 
turn up time that 


Quartet and Trio are re-issued. 


it continues to every 

Both Somerset Maugham and de Mau- 
passant, to be sure, follow a more or less 
familiar pattern. Their stories, in Author 
Maugham’s phrase, have “a beginning, a 
middle and an end,” and so are recog- 
cted form of 
a full length feature. In dé Maupassant’s 


nizable as simply the cont 
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Does paperwork stand in your way? 
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you'll clear it up faster if you “talk it” 
on a Dictabelt record 







If you don’t now use a dictating machine, 
you should. You'll save money—and gain 
time to get more important work done. 








And when you think of installing dictating 
machines, think of this: the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER is the easiest. quickest. and 
most economical dictating machine made. 









You accomplish more work with less effort 
the Dictaphone way. The exclusive Dictabelt 
record is the main reason why. Here are just 
3 of the Dictabelt’s many advantages: 
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Dictation is visible on the Dictabelt record— you 
can always easily find your place. 

Your secretary knows at a glance just how long 
the letter, memo, or report is—and just 
where your corrections are. 


Dictation can not be erased accidentally. 
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DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION LIMITED 
204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto 12, Ont. 


Service you can depend on the world around 







In U.S.A., write Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. In England, Dictaphone Co. ltd, 17-19 
Stratford Place, London W.|. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt, cre registered trademorks of Dictophone Corp. 
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case the stories were so charged with 
talent that they tended to overflow the 
mould. The Maugham stories, however, 
stayed safely inside. Trio and Quartet 
were intelligent .and shrewd and deftly 
plotted, and the plot to a large extent de- 
termined the characters. Generally speak- 
ing, Maugham characters behaved as they 
did because Author Maugham had created 
them to fulfill exactly that particular func- 
tion. 

Callaghan characters and stories belong 
in quite a different category. They are 
stories of mood and situation, lyrical ra- 
ther than strictly conventional in form. 
Thus it is almost impossible in reading 
them for the first time to forestall the 
author and predict how a situation will 
evolve and how the character will respond 
to it. Callaghan characters rarely offer 
those handy clues to behavior that are 
so much more frequent in fiction—par- 
ticularly screen fiction—than in life. They 
don’t accept arbitrary arrangement and 
they don’t respond to a calculated stimu- 
lus. If they follow a pattern it is the 
pattern of their own nature and impulses, 
deeply and intuitively recognized. 

The stories in the group to be filmed 
include Silk Stockings, Rocking Chair, 
The Rejected One and The Sick Call. “We 
don’t see this as an ‘art film’,” the pro- 
ducers point out, “its appeal being to the 
hearts and emotions of the wide general 
audience which, it is hoped, will respond 
to their humanity.” This is fine, as long 
as the producers recognize that the art 
(without quotes) in these stories really 
determines their humanity. On this basis, 
Now That April’s Here should take in 
every type of audience, not excluding the 
suspect group that enjoys the art-film, 
with or without quotes. 

The original titlke has been retained, 
“largely”, say the producers, “for the feel- 
ing and atmosphere of spring that per- 
meates the film play.” 















Judy Welch in “Silk Stockings’’. 
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by Bergen Evans 


On Potent Poisons 


Is Paul Reichelderfer, in John O’Hara’s 





novel, “A Rage to Live”, talking sense 





when he says: “A small dose of some 





drugs will kill you, but a big dose won't 





have any more effect than a glass of Ben- 


edictine”? 





REICHELDERFER is a 
college man and a 
Phi Beta Kappa, 
and his illusion is 
probably peculiar to 
the cognoscenti —a 
statement which, 
since few would be 
inclined to test it, 
would pass unchal- 
lenged in most com- 
pany and earn for 
its utterer the reputation of being a man 
of vast and unusual knowledge. 

Pharmacologists, however, would not 
agree with Reichelderfer. An excess of 
poison has sometimes induced vomiting so 
quickly that most of the poison has been 
ejected before it could do much harm. But 
that’s another thing. 


“The big dose” 


Isn’t it true that ground glass is poison- 





ous? 


THIS IS a curiously 
persistent popular 
misconception. Rare- 
ly a year _ passes 
without there being 
a murder trial in 
which it comes out 
that someone has 
been feeding some- 
one else’ ground 

“On the dog’ glass. Cellini was 

fed some ground 
glass. Forty years ago the Gaekwar of Ba- 
roda was suspected of feeding powdered 
diamonds to Colonel Phayre, the British 
Resident. In 1952 Mme Leon Schneider 
was formally accused of mashing up light 
bulbs in her husband’s lunch. 

Efforts to refute the fallacy have been 
persistent and unavailing. Sir Thomas 
Browne doubted that glass was poisonous 
“from the innocency of the ingredients” 
and fed a dog above a dram thereof, 
“subtilely powdered in butter and paste,” 
without any visible disturbance ensuing. 











Sir Richard Mead, George II’s physician, 
an authority on poisons, said that if any- 
one would give him two large diamonds, 
he would be happy to crush one and eat 
it. 

Splinters of glass will, of course, cut 
the walls of the stomach and intestines, 
and various unpleasant consequences, in- 
cluding death, will probably ensue from 
these lacerations; but this is a mechan- 
ical injury, not a poison, and it is diffi- 
cult to introduce very many splinters of 
glass surreptitiously into someone else’s 
stomach. 


Is it true that the drinking of sea water 





will cause one to go mad? 








HERE IS a _ classic 
case of reversal of 
cause and effect. 
Millions of sportive 
sea-bathers have 
swallowed millions 
of pints of sea wa- 
ter without demon- 
strating any mad- 
ness other than that 
which took them 
into the surf to be- 
gin with. 

Because sea water will not slake thirst, 
but only intensify it, and will produce 
severe gastritis to boot, a man suffering 
from thirst would probably have to be 
out of his mind to drink it. And that may 
be the true order of events: ship-wrecked 
men have their minds unsettled through 
starvation, exhaustion and exposure, and 
then drink sea water. 


“Mad sea water’ 


Isn't it true that near any poisonous plant 


grows its antidote? 





IF NATURE is as be- 
neficient as folklore 
holds her to be, 
one wonders why 
she developed the 
poisonous plant in 
the first place. 

The example most 
often cited is the 
dock leaf as a cure 
for the nettle. “When 
stung,’’ a corre- 
spondent wrote to Time, February 2, 
1948, concerning the sting of a nettle, 


' 
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“Snakeweed” 





Saturday Night 


covers the broad field of the 
modern Canadian business 
and professional man’s in- 
terests, both in economics 
and in national and _ inter- 
national affairs. 


Read Saturday Night regu- 
larly for such informative 
features as 


Gold and Dross 


(for the latest in mining and 
market reports) 


Taxes 
(for taxation and business 
advice) 
Insurance 


(for help in solving personal 
and business 
problems) 


insurance 


Who’s Who 
in Business 
(for interesting glimpses into 


the lives and personalities of 
Canada’s business leaders) 


Saturday Night 


Dedicated to the specialized 
job of reporting Canada’s 
business and contemporary 
affairs. 


On Sale Every Second 
Thursday 


20 CENTS A COPY 
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the Government, in which it is my privilege 
to serve as Prime Minister, has laid the 
foundations for a new National Develop- 
ment Policy to equalize opportunity and 
raise the standard of living of Canadians 
in all our provinces. In doing so, we believe 
we have honoured our promises in keeping 
with your mandate of last June. In that 
spirit, we now submit for your approval 
our record of accomplishment since you 
entrusted us with the conduct of your 
government. 

We have already reduced taxes by 
$178,000,000 including income tax reduc- 
tions for 4% million Canadians. 

We have increased old age pensions to 
$55 a month and increased old age assist- 
ance payments and pensions for the dis- 
abled and for the blind. We have doubled 
federal grants for hospital construction. 

We have provided $87,000,000 in 
financial assistance to the provinces 
including special grants to the Atlantic 
Provinces to raise their level of economic 
opportunity. 

We have increased and extended allow- 
ance and disability pension benefits for 
250,000 veterans and their families. 

Since last June, there has been a 
progressive easing of the previous 
government’s tight money policy which 
had an adverse effect on various industries 
and small businesses in Canada. Bank 
interest rates have been reduced. 
$300,000,000 has been provided for 


my fellow Canadians: 


In the short space of eight months 


housing loans resulting in a current all- 
time high in winter home building. 

We have made an effective start on our 
broad program to bring the income of 
farmers into line with that of other salary 
and wage earners. We have provided cash 
advances for farm stored grain; limited 
unfair imports of farm products; assisted 
dairying and other phases of agriculture; 
and introduced legislation, long sought by 
farmers, to stabilize and increase farm 
prices by relating them in advance to 
production costs and other factors. 

We have provided long overdue salary 
increases to our armed forces and to civil 
servants. 

We have undertaken an extensive pro- 
gram of major works projects to provide 
more jobs for Canadians in all provinces. 

These are some of the achievements of 
your Conservative Government. What we 
have done so far is, of course, only a start 
on the fuller policy of Canadianism which 
we put before you last year. We now come 
before you again to ask your mandate to 
carry on with a working majority which 
will enable us to translate our entire 
program into effective action for the 
benefit of all Canadians. 


Yours sincerely, 


Aa ke 


JOHN G. DIEFENBAKER. 
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Cherry Heering 


Den imnarks liqueur delight i 


since ISIS 







0 The Majesties Ban by 
King Govotat VE ASOM A yer s1° 
Purveyor 4 


ESTABLISHES ua ne 
. : Class 6 
"lL Gold & Ist 










ALL YOUR GUESTS 
WILL ENJOY IT! 


Free Booklet of Danish Recipes ‘ 
Beautifully illustrates Danish dishes 


Write Basil Hobbs & Sons, Dept. CSN, 1227 Sherbrooke West, Montreal 


NOW DEDUCTIBLE ra 


Canadian Government Annuity premiums may now be deducted 
from income for tax purposes, within certain limits. 








This means that any taxpayer—including self-employed persons 
is now allowed the tax advantage which was formerly available 
only to employees contributing to registered pension plans. 


SAMPLE TAX SAVINGS 


(for a married taxpayer with no dependents based on 1958 Income Tax rates) 


Tax Saving 


Contribution 
to Savings Plan* 


$ 3,000 $ 300 
5,000 500 
7,500 750 

10,000 1,000 


Earned Income 





(*maximum deduction allowed for tax purposes) 


For full information and assistance in selecting the plan best 
suited to your needs, call your local Canadian Government An- 
nuities representative or mail this coupon, postage free. 


1 1 
| To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, m7 
{ ay : Department of Labour, Ottawa (Postage free) ' 

! ° . ° ° 
1 Please send information showing how a Canadian Govern : 
1 ment Annuity can bring me retirement income at low cost. ; 
: My name is . 
FEDERAL 1 (Mr. Mrs. / Miss) i 
; live at 
DEPARTMENT : ; 
i Date of Birth 1 
OF 
LABOUR ; Age when Annuity to start . Telephone ; 
1 |! understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. 1! 
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“stand still and look: the antidote is al- 
ways found with it, namely the leaf of 
the yellow dock. The cure is instant.” 
Others adduce “snakeweed,” a mythical 
plant to which wild animals “unerringly” 
go for “a sure cure” when they have been 
bitten by a rattlesnake. Others have 
pointed out that quinine comes from 
countries in which there is malaria and 
that willows grow in damp places where 
the rheumatic dwell, and that from wil- 
lows may be obtained a medicine decid- 
edly good for rheumatism. 

There is really no end to this sort of 
thing. It might as well be pointed out 
that brambles grow near poison oak so 
that he who is poisoned by the oak may 
scratch himself on the bramble. Or one 
may regard the ague, as Mark Twain sug- 
gested, as Providence’s means of giving 
the shiftless dwellers in the river bottoms 
exercise without exertion. 

The sad fact is that some of the most 
virulent poisons known are of vegetable 
origin, and there is no antidote for them. 


It is true that in the Renaissance people 
were poisoned by hollow rings that had 
on the under side short hollow needles 


through which poison might be injected? 


THE RINGS may be 
genuine, but it is 
hard to believe they 
were ever effective. 
The hearty modern 
handsqueeze was not 
in those happier 
times in use. Men 
may have clasped 
hands occasionally, 
but for the most part 
they knelt or bowed 
to their superiors and embraced their 
equals. A determined poisoner might hang 
on to his victim in an embrace and gouge 
his ring through several layers of clothing, 
but such tactics would be absurdly un- 
subtle and, worst of all, not very likely 
to succeed. 

The people of the Renaissance simply 
didn’t know any poisons so deadly that 
a scratch moistened with them would be 
fatal. It would take perhaps an ounce of 
their worst poisons to kill a man for sure, 
and anyone wearing a ring that could 
hold an ounce would, one assumes, find 
his overtures of friendship met with dis- 
tant acknowledgements. Furthermore, it 
is hard to see how such a quantity of 
liquid could be conveyed through rings 
before the development of rubber. There 
were no bulbs to squeeze. The poisoner 
would have to depend on gravity, osmosis, 
or blowing into one end of the ring; the 
first two would convey only minute 
amounts of the poison and the third 
would certainly convey a warning to the 
victim. 


“4 hollow ring?” 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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_ Is the beginning, not the 
end, of astory about a marriage 
that is blissfully profitable. 


It is a unique marriage between 
plastic and metal that has a future 
as fabulous as any bride’s fondest 
dreams. 


The result of this happy union 
is the problem-solving package 
you see above. Now, you just pull 
the tab on the plastic plug and 
“Pop!” it’s off. This makes sure 
that the container will always 
open easily. 


And they lived happily ever after 


Canco played cupid and, 
through research, made the match 
between a metal container and a 
new plastic top. The idea proved 
so good that such diverse products 
as drain cleaner and baking powder 
are now packed in a container 
that combines ‘‘ease of reclosure”’ 
with good moisture resistance. 

All granulated or powdered 
products can now have these sales- 
building advantages. 

The marriage performed here, 
like so many of Canco’s packaging 


improvements, has an offspring of 
increased sales through greater 
consumer benefits. It is quite pos- 
sible that your product can use 
Canco’s unique creative ingenuity 
to improve your package and 
increase vour sales. Always 
remember to .. .‘‘call Canco 
first.’ 


American Can Company 
of Canada Limited 


MATHAM VAN 
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Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


AMONG PLAYERS of Irish descent who 
have a secure place in chess history, three 
stand out—Alexander McDonnell (1798- 
1835), Paul Morphy (1837-1884), and 
Frank J. Marshall (1877-1944). Vivid- 
ness and courage were the chief charac- 
teristics of each and they have left behind 
a rich heritage of great games that have 
thrilled millions. Morphy was world 
champion; Marshall, American champion 
and successful internationalist; while Mc- 
Donnell’s fame rests on his match games 
with French world champion, De Labour- 
donnais. 

White: A. McDonnell. Black: C.De 
Labourdonnais (London, 1835). 

1.P-K4, P-K4; 2.P-KB4, PxP; 3.Kt-KB3, 
P-KkKt4; 4.B-B4, P-KtS; 5.Kt-B3, PxKt; 
6. Castles, P-QB3; 7.QxP, Q-B3; 8.P-KS, 
OxP; 9:BxPch, KxB; 10. -P-04,. OxPch: 
11.B-K3, Q-Kt2: 12.BxBP, Kt-B3; 13.Kt- 


ACROSS 


1, 1D. An 11, 29 is designed to do this, 


4 The head of 1D did it more concisely. 
9 Not surprising that a stew needs it to be enjoyed. (5) 

10 The crazy dope’s taken it or he’s put it down somewhere. (9) 
11, 29. A germ Id plan to change for the bookworm’s conveni- 


ence. (7, 4) 


13 If it happens again try an internal cure when upset. (6) 
no doubt. (3) 
16, 24. It’s always pouring in England. (6) 


15 The silly fellow returns, full of wine, 


17 See 19 


19, 17. Native mineral has a musical note in India. (6) 

20 Aladdin’s advice for best results from a 29. (3) 

22 Evidently one doesn’t drink 16 in this shape. (3) 

23 Does one variety swim in the electric current, if you see what 


5 


we mean, (3) 
4 See 16 


. 
25 The British air force, if backed up, has a means of showing 


its fibre. (6) 


28 Its aura has changed since the days of 
30 Though opposed to the expense, I went to the island. (9) 
31 a: infant made a lot of noise, even when it reached fifty. (5) 
32; Thus spoke Othello, appropriately, contemplating his dark 


pany (32.3. 3a.99 
33. A fear that 31D. 11 holds. (5) 


DOWN 
See 1A 


1 
2 Not so long ago 3, 1A, 14 was probably due to a defect in 


this. (3, 4) 


3, 1A, 14. Must one re-fuse to read this tale because it’s Kipling? 


4 Disturb an ant dining, and it’s likely 


considered so. (7) 
8 See 12 


14 See 3 


artisan. (9) 


as it were. (5, 10) 


its waltzes. (7) 


to become so. (9) 

5 This unfortunate sufferer may turn up to disgust. (5) 

6 Might “At Dawning” be termed 1A this. (5) 

7 To get a sunburn going up on this mountain range, would be 


2, 8. Was the reader so uninformed after 


I've come to the conciusion that to start opera is for an 


K4. B-K2; 14. B-Kt5, R-Ktl; 15.Q-R5ch, 
Q-Kt3; 16.Kt-Q6ch, K-K3; 17. QR-KIch, 
KxKt; 18.B-B4 mate. 


Solution of Problem No. 187 (Schiff- 


mann). 
Key, 1.B-R6. 


Problem No. 188, by L. Schor. 
White mates in two. 


(7 + 5) 





See the Light? 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


(9) 






(3,9;°4.-6) 


ACROSS 
1 Scale 
; 4 Two 
noes. ie aH 6, 5. Works of art 
ee yD 9 Extreme 
10 Amiable 


18 “Don’t let us detain you” is seldom heard on this island. (5) 11 Larger 


21 Blow the last bit to pieces. (5, 2) 


12 Attended 


24 This story, though competent, is below average. (7) 14 Coastguard 
26 Some women wear it in traffic hurrying to work. (5) 16 Amid 


27 Enough seats to go round is one at any gathering. (5) 


29 See 11 and 31D 


31, 29. For 1A, 11 between the lines? No. 





32 


19 Meet 


between the sheets. 20 Coat collar 
(3,4) 23 Rose bowl 


Solution to last puzzle 


Puzzler 
by J. A. Hunter 


“LET’s HAVE one of your big trays,” said 
Bob. “I want it for this new jig-saw puz- 


“Which size?” asked Betty. “I know the 
box says there are nearly four hundred 
pieces.” 

Bob picked up the box and examined 
the lid. “That means within twenty less, 
I guess, and it also says the straight sides 
of the edge pieces are all one inch long.” 
He applied a ruler to the top. “The illus- 
tration of what if will be is near enough 
to nine and a quarter inches by six and 
seven eights.” 

For quite a while Bob gazed blankly 
at that lid, and then his wife had an idea. 
“Assume all the pieces are very nearly the 
same area and that they average one 
square inch each,” she suggested. And that 
enabled Bob to solve his problem. (70) 

What do you make the dimensions? 

Answer on Page 56. 





26, 4D. Tongue-tied 6 Whiten 


28 Useless 7 Rabid 

29 Barrage 8 Speeded 

30 Emmet 13 Ludo 

31 Ski 15 Rots 

32 Watts 17 Malignant 

18 Tomorrow 

DOWN 19 Marquee 

1 Shellac 21 Reefers 

2 Alternate 22 Absent 

3 Elements 24 Steam 

4 See 26 25 Wasp: 

5 See 6A 27 Oboi (437) 
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This. we believe. is the finest automobile ever offered 


to the luxury-car market 


To you who will consider nothing less than 

the world's finest cars, we have dedicated a new 
kind of luxury automobile. It is the LIMITED. 

It is precision and quality and magnificence carried 
to new levels. It is designed deliberately 

for the most discriminating of fine-car buyers. 

It is a car of extra length and distinguished 
elegance—silken in its spirited performance— 
superbly satisfying in the consummate 

comfort of its ride and handling. Your Buick dealer 
will be happy to arrange for your personal 


inspection and demonstration of THE LIMITED. 



















Inco Metals at work in Canada 
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NEO bopper helps you enjoy modern 
electrical living 


... but three Canadian homes out of five need up-to-date wiring 
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>: ppose the house you're living in is ten years old or inadequate wiring. And it could mean that you're playing 
more. The original wiring system did its job well in those with fire... because overloaded wiring can help create 
days. But can this same wiring system handle the many a tire hazard. 
1 r ! ‘- ! > S ’ } 1 > » 3 
ee ey eee, ee ee Make sure your home has a safe and up-to-date ; 
‘ eee ; wiring system. If you spot any of the tell-tale ‘ 
f Probably not. Even some new houses are not signs, call in an electrical contractor and have ; 
} properly wired to carry the electrical load you him inspect the wiring. He can show you how 3 
j need in your home. In fact, more than 3 out to enjoy the safety and convenience of modern & 
; THE EXCITING STORY OF NICKEL of every 5 Canadian homes have inadequate or electrical living. 4 
Fr rae e Mincoead paiteanea i Inco supplies copper to Canadian companies for the i 
i 32-page booklet about Canada’s If your home is one of these, it means that you're not manufacture of heavy duty power cable and the wiring % 
Spee Nees Rear er ee getting good service from your appliances. They're that goes into your home. And you use many other 3 


“The Exciting Story of Nickel’. It 
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is writen orimarily: for Canadian operating too slowly... using more electricity than they products made from Inco ORC* Brand Copper every day. 

youth by Alan King, but adults will should .. . and costing you more money. Lights are not For more than half of all the copper produced by Inco 

also find it full of interesting infor- ss r 5s 3 ; : . ee 

oe Bets baie as bright as they ought te be. Electric motors operate is used right here in Canada. Another example of the way 

mation. Just write to Inco for a free = 5 ™ 5 aw ys 3 : ” 

copy of this booklet slowly. Fuses may be blowing. These are sure signs of Inco metals serve the Canadian industries that serve you. 
/ - - © < - 
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INCO THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED i 
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Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys; ORC Brand Copper, Tellurium, Selenium, Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals; Cobalt and Iron Ore. 
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IT Is A POOR CRITIC nowadays who lacks 
a Theory of the Novel, and I ask your 
patience during what follows, where 1 
hope to put forward my own. I am moved 
to do so by the reading of a good and 
provocative book by Caroline Gordon, 
called How To Read a Novel, and three 
novels (one a Canadian book of unusual 
merit). But before we go further, will you 
be kind enough to read the verses by 
Dr. Morris Bishop which appear elsewhere 
on this page, and which contain a great 
aesthetic truth which the novelist neglects 
at his peril. 

Dr. Bishop says that the reader identi- 
fies himself with the hero of the novel 
he is reading, and wants to know how this 
can possibly be done in the case of the 
frowsy anti-heroes who appear in so many 
admired works of our time. Well, here 
comes my theory, which I am quite pre- 
pared to hear that somebody else has dis- 
covered before me: the reader of the 
modern novel identifies himself, not with 
the hero, but with the author. Is the au- 
thor brimming over with compassion? His 
reader brims, too. Is the author painfully 
chewed by the wretched predicament of 
mankind, born without hope, and unap- 
peased by the philosophies and codes of 
the past? The reader is similarly chewed. 

This is not a new attitude; the success- 
ful reader of Henry James must enjoy, 
quite legitimately and admirably, sharing 
the sensibility and insight of the master. 
But I think that never before in literary 
history have so many authors taken ad- 
vantage of the tendency of the reader 
to identify himself with the writer, and 
I think also that never have so many 
readers been eager to make this identifi- 
cation, and to defend whatever attitude a 
writer may impose upon them. It is un- 
sophisticated to want to play hero; the 
reader wants to play author, partaking of 
the creator’s character. 

Caroline Gordon’s excellent book is a 
plea for humility on the part of the read- 
er; let him earnestly attempt, says she, to 
follow in the footsteps of the creator. 
Who will quarrel with this, when the 
creator is one of the giants — James, 
Faulkner, Tolstoy — she discusses? But 
suppose the creator is a good writer who 
is by no means a giant, like Lawrence 
Durrell, whose Justine I have been réad- 
ing? He is a poet well-reputed among 
students of modern verse. He is a member 
of a group of writers whose work is linked 
in the public mind with the Mediterranean, 
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Books 


by Robertson Davies 


Where’s Me? Front Row 


“The reader of the modern novel identifies him- 


self, not with the hero, but with the author. 


Is the author painfully chewed? The reader is.” 


and the literary stock of the Mediterra- 
nean is very high at present. 

Around his book is one of those belly- 
bands beloved by publishers, on which 
is printed the opinion of The Observer that 
Justine is a great novel; The Times says 
it is of great richness and beauty and 
Books & Bookmen declares that it is filled 
with power and magic. Bamboozled by 
these highbrow hosannas I open the book 
hopefully, and identify myself with Law- 
rence Durrell. 

By page 100 I can keep up the imper- 
sonation no longer. The book is written 
in the first person, and so I am compelled 
to be, not only Durrell but his hero, who 
is a seedy schoolmaster living: in Alexand- 
ria with a mistress who appears to be a 
consumptive. But the schoolmaster, and 
Durrell, and I are all enthralled by Jus- 
tine, a beautiful Jewess whose misfortune 
it is to be unable to love anybody very 


much, because she cannot recall the name 
of the male relative who seduced her when 
she was a small child. We are all in a 
sad way, for our friends are crooks and 
no-goods of one sort and another, their 
loves are all wilted or perverted; we drink 
very heavily and console ourselves with 
the exquisite poetry of C. P. Cavafy. But 
because Cavafy wrote in demotic Greek 
(one of the modern tongues which I hap- 
pen, by some ridiculous oversight, not to 
have mastered) I have to put up with 
translations which, I am assured by Dur- 
rell, fall piteously short of the originals. 

Thank you, no. Admitting the power of 
certain passages, and the originality of 
the book I cannot like it because I can- 
not find any place from which to observe 
it. I don’t ask to be at Gne with the hero, 
but I would like to feel a little nearer to 
the author, and he keeps thwarting and 
rebuffing me. He makes me feel cheap 


Who’d Be a Hero (Fictional) ? 


When, in my effervescent youth, 

I first read “David Copperfield,” 
I felt the demonstrated truth 

That I had found my proper field 
As David, simple, gallant, proud, 

Affronted each catastrophe, 
Involuntarily I vowed, 

“That’s me!” 


In Sherlock Holmes and Rastignac 
Much of myself was realized; 
In Cyrano de Bergerac 
I found myself idealized. 
Where dauntless hardihood defied 
The wrong in doughty derring-do, 
I periodically cried, 
“That’s me too!” 


The lads of Bennett, Wells, and Co. 
Confronted many a thwarting thing. 
But well-intentioned, fumbling, slow, 
They tried to do the sporting thing; 
And some would nurse a carking 
shame, 
Hiding the smart from other men 
They often caused me to exclaim, 
“That’s me again!” 


The fiction of the present day 
I view with some dubiety: 

The hero is a castaway, 
A misfit to society, 

A drunkard or a mental case, 
A pervert or a debauchee. 

I murmer with a sour grimace, 
‘“Where’s Me?” 


(From: “A Bowl of Bishop”, by Morris Bishop. By permission Dial Press) 














































A FAMOUS SHOP 
FOR BOOKS 


THE FINEST AND LARGEST 
SELECTION OF BRITISH, AM- 
ERICAN AND CANADIAN 
BOOKS IN ALL BRANCHES 
OF LITERATURE TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY BOOK SHOP 
IN CANADA. COME, ’PHONE 
-OR WRITE TO US. YOU ARE 
MORE LIKELY TO FIND THE 
BOOKS YOU WANT AT 


THE 


ALBERT 


BRITNELL 
BOOK SHOP 


765 Yonge St., Toronto 
WALNUT 4-3321 





FREE DELIVERY NEW 
BOOKS ANYWHERE 





















THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN YACHTING 


Told in Pictures 


Magnificent photographs by Morris 
Rosenfeld and a lively text by Wil- 
liam Taylor tell the complete story 
of this thrilling sport. $15.00 


ARCHITECTURE, 
YOU AND ME 


Sigfried Giedion, author of Space, 
lime and Architecture, examines the 
basic principles of architecture and 
its interrelationship with society 
through the ages. Illustrated. $5.95 


OUR NUCLEAR FUTURE 


Edward Teller and Albert Latter, 
two of the world’s leading physi- 
cists, give the layman a complete 
survey of the problems, opportuni- 
ties and dangers arising out of the 
discovery of nuclear reactions. $4.00 


At your bookseller's 
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and ignorant and ordinary and lumpishly 
normal. Masochistic readers may like 
such treatment, but I am not of their 
number; I will only consent to be snubbed 
by writers of the first rank. 

My luck was much better with The 
Keys of St. Peter, by Roger Peyrefitte, 
finely translated from the French by Ed- 
ward Hyams. This scandalous, uproarious 
book is about a young French candidate 
for the priesthood, who goes to Rome 
to become a member of the household of 
Cardinal Belloro. The Cardinal is one 
of those witty, worldly prelates who seem 
to thrive better in novels and plays than 
in reality, and he sets to work, apparently, 
to disillusion his protegé about the Church 
of Rome. 

The disillusionment is brilliant and 
hilarious; the discussion of relics ends in 
a pilgrimage to view the Holy Prepuce, 
which is preserved in a small town in 
Southern Italy. One wonders where this 
extraordinary book can go, after such a 
climax. But the author uses an ancient, 
and in my opinion, unworthy trick: the 
Cardinal dies, and it is discovered that 
he wore a hair-shirt, and was a man of 
austerity and exemplary faith in spite of 
his wicked tongue. So the protegé gives 
up his mistress, and sets his foot firmly 
on the priestly path. 

This is having the best of both worlds: 
having blackguarded the Church for three 
hundred pages, Peyrefitte trumps up a 
poor compliment in the final twenty. But 
the book is not interesting for its plot, 
but for its wit, and its extraordinary range 
of fascinating information about the pa- 
pacy, relics, ceremonial, church finance, 
the making of saints, and Cardinal Spell- 
man’s chances of succeeding Pius XII. I 
commend it heartily to the unregenerate 
as Easter reading. And to return to my 
theory, Peyrefitte plays the game with his 
reader; we can sit at the author’s elbow 
very happily during the whole of this 
book, flattered by the chance to do so. 

But of the three novels under discus- 
sion today, the one which invites the read- 
er most compellingly and successfully to 
identify himself with the author is Ralph 
Allen’s Peace River Country. The Peace 
River district, in this book, represents that 
Great Good Place toward which so many 
people strive, knowing that there all tears 
will be dried, all jobs will be good—indeed 
that all the ugly laws of cause and effect 
will be suspended. The Sonderns, mother 
and two children, Kally and Harold, are 
making their way thither, a hundred miles 
or so at a move, because they are in flight 
from Sondern, who is a hapless, well- 
meaning drunk. Mrs. Sondern is fortified 
by a combination of courage and stupid 
optimism; she is one of those women who 
compels people, by her very need, to help 
her, though she is not conscious either of 
the need or the compulsion. Kally shares 
her simplicity. But Harold is a boy born 
to suffer. He sees too much, understands 





Ralph Allen has written a 
haunting novel about fine 
people. For all its sadness, 
it displays a shining thread 
of humor — and, better still, 
a rich understanding of hu- 
man nature. 

New York Times 


At all book and department stores $4.25 


DOUBLEDAY 





Two 
Exceptional 
Books! 


English Eccentrics 


Dame Edith Sitwell 


In an age of conformity, here 
is a delightful introduction to 
some of the extravagant, quix- 
otic, even crack-brained charac- 
ters who could afford, or who 
dared to be different. $5.75 


UNESCO 
b 


y 


Walter H. C. Laves & Charles 
A. Thomson 


The informative, unofficial story 
behind one of the most contro- 
versial United Nations agencies: 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. $8.75 


THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


LIMITED 


495-517 Wellington Street West, 
Toronto 2-B, Ontario 
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DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT 


If you're looking for something really 
unusual, drop in at our gallery, open 
9 to 5, Monday through Friday. 


























On view here are silk screen repro- 
F ductions in oil, of Canadian landscapes 
featuring the work of Canada’s leading 
4 


painters. Sponsored by the National 
Gallery, really outstanding and very 
moderately priced. 







Ideal for homes or offices, they can 
be bought framed or unframed. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LTD. 
DEPT. S.N. 


1189 Yonge St., Toronto 7, Ont. 
WA. 2-6108 
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The man of the century 
completes a history 
for future generations 















The Great 
Democracies 









the final volume of 





Sir Winston Churchill's 


“A History of the English 
Speaking Peoples” 









The superb account of the 
great men and events of the 
nineteenth century including 
the building of the British Em- 
pire and the birth of respon- 
sible government. 













Ready March 17 $6.50 
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Ralph Allen: The truest portrait. 


too much, to know happiness. 

Ralph Allen has drawn a picture of the 
trapped misery of boyhood in this charac- 
ter which will find a response in thou- 
sands of men who have not shut away all 
recollection of the reality of the years 
from five to fifteen, and he has given us 
quite the best and truest portrait of a 
child in Canadian fiction. The book is 
compassionate but never soft, realistic but 
not sordid—touching and true. 

It is no hardship for us to identify our- 
selves with the author in this work; rather 
it is a keen pleasure for the Canadian 
reader to notice stroke after stroke which 
fills in the Canadian background. When 
he wrote The Chartered Libertine Mr. Al- 
len was somewhat faulted for being less 
than a complete satirist; this book shows 
him to be not a satirist at all, but a dis- 
enchanted, clear-eyed, just yet kindly ob- 
server of Canadian life. 

And to read such a book provides us 
with an answer to Dr. Bishop’s question, 
Where’s me? With the author, in the best 
seat in the house, front row centre. 


Justine, by Lawrence Durrell—pp. 253— 
British Books—$3.25. 


The Keys of St. Peter, by Roger Peyre- 
fitte—pp. 320—British Books—$3.75. 


Peace River Country, by Ralph Allen— 
pp. 221—Doubleday—$4.25. 


How to Read a Novel, by Caroline Gord- 
on—pp. 247—Macmillan—$4. 


The Poisoned Air 


Some Came Running, by James Jones— 
pp. 1266—Reginald Saunders—$7.95 

By NOW everyone must know that the 
author of From Here to Eternity has writ- 
ten a second novel that was six years in 
the making; a novel to match a desk en- 
cyclopedia in size; one which requires no 








Leading New Books 


A STRAW 
IN THE WIND 


By E. M. Granger Bennett, author 
of Land For Their Inheritance. An 
outstanding historical novel of Fort 
La Tour, Acadia. La Tour’s cousin, 
Isabelle, is the charming heroine. 
$3.95 





FENCES 


Text by Harry Symons. Drawings 
by C. W. Jefferys. Drawings of fen- 
ces from the earliest pioneer days. 
The last series of a great artist’s 
work. $4.95 





DRAWN FROM 
MEMORY 


By Ernest H. Shepard. The story of 
his childhood, in London, at a farm 
house and at the seaside, by the il- 
lustrator of Wéinnie-the-Pooh. 116 
illustrations. $4.25 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2-B 
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PARK ROW 


BY ALLEN CHURCHILL. A vigorous 
re-creation of the newspapers that 
made history and the men — Pu- 
litzer, Hearst, Bennett — who 
made the news. $5.75 


THE ENDLESS COLONNADE 


BY ROBERT HARLING. A masterly 
novel of intrigue and passion in 
Italy, with a macabre climax in 
Rome. $3.25 





THE SKILLS OF 
THE ECONOMIST 


BY KENNETH BOULDING. A_ world- 
famous economist comments on 
contemporary life and problems in 
a way that will be understandable 
and enlightening to every business- 
man. $3.75 





THE DIAMOND SMUGGLERS 


BY IAN FLEMING. A sensational 
documentary report on the great- 
est smuggling racket in the world, 
by the author of From Russia 
With Love. $2.75 


MY DOG REX 


BY ARTHUR HOLMAN. One of the 
greatest dog stories in modern 
times about Rex, the amazing 
police dog, and his remarkable 
career with the London Police. 

$3.50 


HOVERING ANGELS 


BY JOHN FRAYN TURNER. Prince 
Philip’s first personal pilot is 
among the young heroes of the 
navy’s helicopters, described here. 

$3.25 
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fewer than five quotations, a dedication, a 
special note and a prologue to begin cere- 
moniously, and an epilogue to conclude. 

In spite of the author’s forestalling 
denial, it is difficult to escape the feeling 
that he identifies himself with Dave Hirsh 
(né Herschmidt) who is another Ulysses 
returning from war, another Angel look- 
ing homeward, All his life, Dave had been 
horrified at the indifference shown him 
by the rest of the human race, ‘shocked 
at the way people went about their lives 
as if his existence meant nothing at all to 
them”. 

James Jones knows how to tell a story 
well and how to create perfectly the poi- 
sonous, intellectual aura of small-town 
American life. Unfortunately his charac- 
ters, though they possess vitality, lack 
poetry and humour utterly. They are so 
dull that the murderer’s bullet which ends 
Dave Hirsh’s life on page 1235 would 
have been welcome any time after the 
first hundred pages. M.A.H. 


The Sober Side 


Jubilee, One Hundred Years of the At- 
lantic, edited by Edward Weeks and Emily 
Flint—pp. 740 & index—Little Brown— 
$8.25. 


HERE Is A Selection from the rich pages 
of that great magazine, The Atlantic 
Monthly. The source explains all that 
needs to be said about the character of the 
material included; it is the most literate, 
but not necessarily the most amusing, peri- 
odical published in the U.S.A. It is not 
committed to a special attitude, and its 
editors do not re-make writers in their 
own image. It has been particularly con- 
siderate toward poets. 

This is a fine anthology, and although 
the authors included are by no means all 
Americans it may be said to reflect the 
interests and trends of thought of the 
sober side of the American intellectual 
world for the past century. B.EN. 


For Wider Use 


Socrates, by Lister Sinclair—pp. 103 — 
Book Society of Canada—$2.25. 
BOTH THE PRINCIPAL plays of Lister Sin- 
clair are now in print, The Blood is Strong 
having appeared in 1956. This edition of 
Socrates is designed for use in schools, and 
is supplied with notes, and questions on 
the text. It is illustrated with sketches by 
Kay Ambrose, who designed the costumes 
for the production of the play at the Jupi- 
ter Theatre, Toronto, in 1952. But we may 
hope that now that Socrates is easily ob- 
tainable, producing groups will put it on 
the stage, for it is certainly one of the 
few plays of truly serious theme and large 
scope ever to be written in this country. 
B.E.N. 


Credits Palmer for Success 


“TY had never written a line be- 
fore starting the Palmer course 
.. . soon I was unable to keep 
up with my sales. Anyone who 
likes to write and will follow 
your simple instructions should 
succeed in this professon.”’ Hugh 
G. Jarman, editor of a Cana- 
dian Magazine. 


You Don’t Have to be a “Genius” to 


Be A Writer 


of Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 


Would you be willing to spend a few hours 
a week learning to write so you may earn 
$500 to $1,500 a year in addition to your 
regular income? Or many thousands on a 
full-time basis? We have helped many a 
former office worker, executive, soldier, 
housewife, mechanic and teacher to write 
for money. Why not you? 


“Demand Greater Than Supply’ 


—say editors. ‘Fiction editors report inten- 
sive search for talent’ and “Non-fiction is 
enjoying unprecedented popularity’ (from 
The Writer) ... TV offers writers ‘finest, 
richest opportunities they have ever known 
(Hal Roach Studios). 


Learn From Successful Writers 


Palmer Institute’s unique method of train- 
ing makes it easier than you may imagine 
to learn—for NOT just one field of writing 
but for all: Fiction, Article, TV, Moticn 
Pictures. It is endorsed by famous authors 
and hundreds of successful graduates and 
its accreditation by the National Home 
Study Council is assurance of reliability and 
integrity. You receive interesting. under- 
standable instruction and individual coach- 
ing by professionals who go over your writ- 
ing, giving helpful, detailed instructions 
showing how to write salable material. 


Household Buys Student’s First Article 


“IT received a big check from Household for an 
article on the ‘date’ complications of my teen-age 
daughters. Your lessons are so clear it’s a real pleas- 
ure to work out the ments. Instructors take 
personal interest and give honest encouragement.’’— 
Genevieve G. Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


Sells to Post, NBC-TV, CBS 


“Your simple direct approach to the problems that 
confront a writer, how to meet these problems, rec- 
oe a story idea, plan and finish the story were 
of enormous value to me.’’-—J. Graham Doar (Au- 
thor of ‘‘The Outer Limit’’), Gearhart, Oregon. 


First Two Stories Bring $225 


‘‘Before I completed the course I sold two stories. 
One for $110 and the other for $145. When the 
going got tough I just turned to the lessons and 
ong answer was there.’’—Adam B. Aretz, Tarentum, 






























































Free Sample Lesson Shows How to Learn 
at Home for Part or Full Time Career 


So you can see for yourself how you may 
cash-in on the opportunities for new writers, 
we will send you free a typical complete 
lesson package and our 40-page book, ‘The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,” showing how 
we help new writers get started and estab- 
lished writers get into big pay fields. 

Frankly, we make this offer because we 
are confident that when you see how inter- 
esting and helpful our training is you will 
want to get started earning extra money 
or enjoying the independence and freedom 
of a full-time writing career. No obligation; 
no salesman will call. Send now before you 
forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 





> ee ted Since 1917 Approved 
: 1680 N. Sycamore, f 
Desk SN-38 ee 
Veterans 





Hollywood 28, Calif. 
B Accredited: National Home Study Council 
ee sss eee eee eee eee 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, 

F R E E Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk SN-38 
Please send me free lesson package with typical 
writing assignments and 40-page book, explain- 


ing how you help new writers get started and 
experienced writers increase their income. 


RE \ eh es ema weoe ore Zone... .. I 5 66 baa i 
Please print clearly. Veterans: Check here 0 , 
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BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


BURNILL’S 


BOOK SHOP 


@ BUSINESS BOOKS 

© TECHNICAL BOOKS 

@ NEW FICTION & NON-FICTION 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Write, ‘phone or visit 
100 YONGE STREET 


TORONTO 1, ONT. 
PHONE EM 3.2787 




























The greatest 
amateur spy operation 
of all time 


The heroic story of the French 
people living on the Normandy 
coast who mapped the secrets 
of Hitler’s Atlantic Wall. I/lus- 
trated $4.00 


Richard Collier’s 
Ten Thousand 
Kyes 













“A unique book that 
will be welcomed by 


all outdoor people” — 


GEN. DOOLITTLE 


A great navigator explains how 
to find your way anywhere in 
the world without map or com- 
pass. Illustrated $3.50 


Harold Gatty’s 


Nature Is 
Your Guide 


COLLINS 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully design books. All subjects 
welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BCwK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: Mr. O'HARA 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











Do You Need a Literary Agent? 


If you write books, stories, articles or 
plays, you may profit from our represent- 
ation. We are an established agency sell- 
ing the work of newcomers and profes- 
sionals. Write for details. 


Lambert Wilson Literary Agency 
8 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Moral Values 


The White Witch, by Elizabeth Goudge— 
pp. 414—Hodder & Stoughton—$3.50. 


THIS IS ESCAPE literature of a high order. 
Against a background of the Civil War 
in England Fringa Hazelwood, a white or 
benevolent witch, opposes Mother Skip- 
ton, a black witch. A link with the King’s 
cause is provided by the romance between 
Fringa’s niece, Jenny, and Lord Leyland, 
who is spying for the Cavaliers, disguised 
as a travelling portrait painter. 

All of the principal characters in this 
thickly-populated book undergo some 
form of spiritual development as the plot 
is worked out, and most of these relate to 
the hard decisions and reconsideration of 
moral values which the Civil War brought 
about. The book, though unpretentious, is 
a work of art, and its impression of truth 
arises from this rather than from any 
hard-wrought “realism”. B.E.N. 


Canadian Voices 


Ten Canadian Poets, by Desmond Pacey 
—pp. 326, bibliography and index—Ryer- 
son—$5.50. 

“WHICH TEN Canadian poets?” Desmond 
Pacey forestalls the question by explain- 
ing carefully that, aware that his choice 
will not please everyone, he has selected 
those who constitute the main stream of 
Canadian poetry over the past century: 
Sangster, Roberts, Carman, Lampman, 
D. C. Scott, Pratt, Smith, F. R. Scott, 
Klein and Birney. 

“In my treatment of the ten chosen 
poets I have followed no single formula; 
generally the approach is both biographi- 
cal and critical but I have varied the pro- 
portions in an effort to do for each poet 
what most needed to be done. For Sang- 
ster, the details of whose life have been 
obscure and fragmentary but whose work 





Desmond Pacey: No single formula. 


maMTwad evades 
For All the Family 


THE MOUNTAIN IS YOUNG 


BY HAN SUYIN. The author of A 
Many - Splendoured Thing has 
written a new and enchanting 
love story, set in exotic Nepal. 
$3.75 


MARGOT FONTEYN 


BY ELIZABETH FRANK. A fascinat- 
ing new study of the renowned 
prima ballerina, with remarkable 
chronological illustrations. $4.75 








FAMOUS WOMEN 


BY BYRNE HOPE SANDERS. Emily 
Carr, Dr. Cora Hind, Dr. Augusta 
Stowe-Gullen, Emily Murphy are 
the famous Canadian women de- 
scribed by a well-known writer in 
this fourth volume of the Canadian 
Portraits series. $2.50 





THE PORTUGUESE ESCAPE 


BY ANN BRIDGE. A beautiful young 
Hungarian finds intrigue and ro- 
- mance in Portugal among the 
diplomatic corps. $3.25 


PAPA’S DAUGHTER 


BY THYRA FERRE BJORN. Another 
chapter in the charming family 
chronicle that began with Papa’s 
Wife, this time the author’s own 
story. $3.50 


INTERIORS 


BY MARGARET AND ALEXANDER 
POTTER. An intimate view of the 
development of the English home 
through the ages, beautifully il- 
lustrated. $3.50 
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hese two distinguished books 
offer an experience in reading 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
10 MISS! 


A vastly entertaining and informa- 
tive book on Canada’s outstanding 
progress in the last few years! 


CANADA: 


Tomorrow's Giant 
By Bruce Hutchison 


Author of the best-seller ‘‘The Un- 
known Country”’. 


Vividly told, immensely 
readable, this fascinating 
and intriguing report of 
Canada’s “new look” 
has aroused discussion in 
each of the ten provinces it 
analyses. Already in the 
best-seller list, it is a 
book every alert Canadian 
or person interested in 
Canada will want to own! 
$4.95 


Featured in Time Mazagine as the 
most exciting book of the past year! 


By Love 


Possessed 


BY JAMES GOULD COZZENS 


Widely acclaimed by the critics, this 
dynamic book by the Pulitzer- 
Prize winning author of 
“Guard of Honor”, 

offers a profound and 
moving scrutiny of love 

in all its forms. The 

plot covers forty-nine 

hours in the life of a 

lawyer, Arthur Winner. 

So magnificently told 

are the events during 

these hours, that the 

reader finds his interest 

and excitement mount- 

ing literally minute 

by minute! $5.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS. 
OR WRITE 


; 3 ONGMANS GREEN 
& COMPANY 


20 Cranfield Rd. 
Tcronto 16 
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is of largely historical interest, I have con- 
centrated on providing as full a biography 
as possible; for Pratt, on the other hand, 
whose life is well known but whose work 
is substantial and challenging, I have vir- 
tually ignored biography in favour of cri- 
ticism.” Mr. Pacey’s submission to the 
poet’s individual demands is particularly 
rewarding in the essays on Lampman, 
Smith and Klein. 

This is an important book. Its candid 
criticism, artistically involved and _ intel- 
lectually detached, is of a quality that 
has been until very recently very rare 
outside the Canadian literary quarterlies. 
The accent is on the poet, not on his na- 
tionality. M.A.H. 


New Plastic Map 


A NEW RELIEF map of Canada in heavy 
vinyl plastic that can be wiped clean is 
offered by Canadian Aero Service Limit- 
ed. Ottawa. It is 45” x 49”, in colors 
designating lJand-use and shows accurate 
land forms as well as 3000 place names, 
airports, major highways and _ railroads. 
Scale is 1”—75 miles. It has its own 
frame and attachments for hanging on 
den or office wall. Canadian Aero Service 
Ltd., Ottawa, $45.00. f.o.b. Ottawa. R.M. 


The Sticky Bogs 


A Sociable Plover, by Eric Linklater — 
pp. 222—British Book Service—$3.50. 


THE TITLE PIECE of Eric Linklater’s new 
book is a long short story about a strange 
haunting. It is told with that felicity of 
phrase and almost macabre delight in ex- 
ploring the sticky bogs of abnormality 
that distinguish so much of Mr. Link- 
later’s work. 

The book also contains a re-telling of 
the massacre at Glencoe in which motives 
are analyzed with discernment and an old 
tale is made fresh and as vividly harrow- 
ing as if it were being related for the first 
time. There is as well an amusing story 
of a convict’s escape from more things 
than his prison walls and a curious piece 
called “Invention for Four Voices”, which 


From the jacket. 


KAYWANA BLOOD 
by Edgar Mittelholzer 


A turbulent historical novel set in the 
Guiana of 100 years ago. It is filled with 
excitement, colour, passion and violence. 


Secker and Warburg Price $4.50 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF PARLIAMENT 


This is an entirely new work of reference 
for all who are actively engaged in poli- 
tics, for those interested in political and 
government methods and history, and for 
all who follow intelligently the course of 
Parliamentary proceedings. It provides 
concise and authoritative information on 
all aspects of the British Parliament. This 
same thorough consideration is given to 
all the Parliaments of the Commonwealth. 
There is a complete list of all the Prime 
Ministers of all the countries of the Com- 
monwealth. The bibliography records over 
350 works of political biography, nearly 
400 on British parliamentary history, con- 
stitutional law, etc., and 50 on Common- 
wealth Parliaments. 

Cassell Price $12.75 


MERRILY TO THE GRAVE 
by Kathleen Sully 


Perhaps, if we knew all, the characters 
who have sought shelter under Hesta 
Blazey’s hospitable roof are no more un- 
usual, no better and no worse, than those 
who inhabit any other boarding-house, in 
Brighton or elsewhere. There is a strange- 
ness, however, about the light which 
Kathleen Sully throws on to their lives 
and thoughts in this remarkable book. 


Peter Davies Price $2.75 


CASSELL’S MISCELLANY 


edited by Fred Urquhart 


This volume is filled with treasures of a 
hundred years of publishing. From the 
innumerable books that have appeared 
under the imprint since John Cassell be- 
gan publishing in 1848, Mr. Urquhart has 
selected one hundred and fourteen items, 
each of which in its way adds something 
to the stream of literature. 

This miscellany covers a surprisingly wide 
field, from the Emperor Napoleon III of 
France to Miss Eartha Kitt of South 
Carolina. It is at once a microcosm of 
the literature of the last hundred years 
and a bedside book of unusual quality. 


Cassell about $6.00 


TEN YEARS AFTER 


by Herbert Steinhouse 


This is a political novel of immense in- 
terest. Marty Richardson, an American 
correspondent in Paris, is a political ‘“spec- 
tator”, but his determination to get the 
facts of the Algerian situation takes him 
on a revealing and dangerous journey, A 
novel which ilkiminates numerous topical 
questions, it is written from first hand 
experience by a Canadian who has now 
returned to work in Montreal. 


Bodley Head 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


Price $3.75 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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tells the whole story of 
communism in America and 
how to fight it. 
The revelation of 40 years’ 
intimate observations. 


MASTERS 
OF 
DECEIT 


at all booksellers $5.75 


GEOAGE J. MCLEOD. LIMITED 






73 BATHURST STREET, TORONTO 2-B. ONTARIO 


Tyrrell’s has over 62 years’ 
experience in serving Cana- 
dian readers. You will find 
it a pleasant place 
to shop for 


BOOKS 


for yourself and your 
friends. Remember, you pay 
no delivery charges when 
you visit, telephone or write 


TYRRELLS 


820 Yonge Toronto 
WA. 2-6118 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept.SA-3. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Trevor-Roper: Clear and graceful. 


is a wide-ranging and witty conversation. 
The fifth in this collection is the script 
of a BBC broadcast called “Sunburnt 
Girls on the Rocks or Norway Revisited”, 
which is a model of what a good travel- 
ogue should be. 

A diverse and diverting selection, en- 
hanced by fine wood engravings by Rey- 
nolds Stone. F.A.R. 


The Nimble Mind 


Historical Essay, by H. R. Trevor-Roper 
— pp. 298 — Macmillan — $4.00. 


PROFEssOR Hugh Trevor-Roper is that 
rare thing among historians — a philos- 
opher, not a specialist. In this collection 
of essays he ranges over a wide field from 
the narrow area of the Holy Land and 
the world of Homer, through Machiavelli's 
Italy to our own times and Karl Marx. 
He is interested not so much in the pe- 
riods of history as in its problems and, in 
particular, in “the nimble mind, the burn- 
ing conscience, the blind passions of man”. 

Therefore although his subjects are so 
diverse, the whole book has a unity of 
purpose. It is a book that can be read 
straight through with pleasure and then re- 
turned to with equal interest to mull over 
its premises or to argue with its author. 
Its ideas are stimulating; its style clear 
and graceful. F.A.R. 


Confused Feedin’ 


The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, edited by Kathleen Coburn—2 vols. 
—McClelland & Stewart—$14. 


“SHEEP WILL NOT eat larches / eat every- 
thing else”; “Ill effect of a fine & apposite 
Quotation in damping easy commence of 
sensible Chit Chat”; “Trichoma, a good 
name for a woman with matted greasy 
hair”: “Pelrier’s Father & Brother died 
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ANATOMY OF A MURDER 
by ROBERT TRAVER 





Climbing up the best seller list! A spell- ' 
binding account of the battle for the 
| 






life of a man charged with murder. 
Filled with suspense and extraordinary 
drama. $4.50. 
















TAMARAC 
by MARGARET HUTCHISON 












A first novel by a Canadian with a 
distinctive and individual way of seeing 





her world. An unusual and haunting 
story set in the Kootenays. $3.95. 







A SUIT OF NETTLES 
by JAMES REANEY 









An important addition to Canadiana. A 
full-length poem written in classic style 





with modern mirth. Lively, fanciful and 





humorous, the poem is also remarkable 
for its metrical ingenuity. April. $3.00. 










CONSCIENCE OF THE RICH 
by C. P. SNOW 










A warm and clear picture of the life of 





a Jewish family of immense wealth. Al- 
though fully developed and complete as 
a novel it is the seventh in a series 








called one of the great literary under- 
takings of our time. $3.95. 









THE GREENGAGE SUMMER 
by RUMER GODDEN 


An enchanting new novel by one of 
today's most popular writers. Again Miss 
Godden writes of children—five of them 
—wunwittingly involved in a mystery. A 
book that develops with the ingenuity 
and suspense of a detective thriller. 
March 24th. $3.50. 













CENTENARY AT JALNA 
by MAZO DE LA ROCHE 










Coming in May! The fiiteenth in the 
famous Jalna series. Probably $3.50. 
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PENGUIN 


BOOKS 
March 1958 


PENGUINS 
1265 F Bates, H. E. — My Uncle Silas 
(50c) 
...1264 F Miller, Betty — Robert Brown- 
ing; A Portrait (70c) 


1223 c Simenon, Georges — Murderer, 
The (50c) 

...1224 c Simenon, Georges — Poisoned 
Relations (50c) 


1225 c Simenon, Georges — To any 


Lengths (50c) 

1260 c Balchin, Nigel — Small Back 
Room, The (50c) 

1258 F Hanley, Gerald — Drinkers of 


Darkness (50c) 

1259 F Innes, Hammond — White South, 
The (70c) 

1262 Fr Lehmann, Rosamond — Echoing 
Grove, The (70c) 


1257 F Macaulay, Rose — World My 
Winderness, The (50c) 

1263 tT Trevelyan, Raleigh — Fortress, 
The (50c) 


1261 c Marsh, Ngaio — Final Curtain 
(50c) 

PENGUIN CLASSICS 

L78 Dostoyevsky: The Brothers Karama- 
zov 
Vol. 1 — Trans. David Magar- 
shack ($1.20) 

L77 Della Casa: Galateo f 
translated by R. S. Pine-Coffin 
(50c) 


PENGUIN SHAKESPEARE 
B34 Henry VIII 
Edited by G. B. Harrison (50c) 


B33 Titus Andronicus Ff 
Edited by G. B. Harrison (50c) 


PENGUIN POETS 


D37 Penguin Book of Italian Verse, The 
Edited by George Kay (95c) 


PELICANS 
.. A414 Old Testament Phophets, The 
Heaton, E. W. (70c) 
A415 Prehistory of European Society 
Childe, V. Gordon (70c) 
A411 Age of Elegance, The 
Arthur Bryant (95c) 
wA410 Badger, The — Ernest Neal (70c) 
.....- 4393 Roman Readings 
Edited by Michael Grant (95c) 
A409 Witchcraft — Geoffrey Parrinder 
(70c) 


PUFFIN STORY BOOKS 


eae PS111 King Solomon’s Mines 
H. Rider Haggard (70c) 


TO: W. H. SMITH & SON, 


“Booksellers to the Nation’, 
224 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Please send the books I have marked. Cash 
enclosed. 


When ordering by mail, five cents postage and 
bandling charge should be included for each book. 


Name 


Address 


Corceceseerers 


(during his prosecution) /heart-broken. 
N.B.—the one of the Scarlet Fever, the 
other of an old Pox”. 

These are extracts from Coleridge’s 
notebooks, taken at random. There are 
in all some sixty of these books and Kath- 
leen Coburn will present them, complete, 
with explicatory notes, in due time; these 
first two volumes of the project are full 
of interest for the browser, and much 
more so for the Coleridge scholar. But 
for any literate reader they provide what 
the Scotsman said was offered by a sheep’s 
head Po 





“a deal o’ fine confused feedin’ ”. 
Brought out by the Bollingen Founda- 
tion and the Pantheon publishers, they are 
handsome pieces of book-making. S.M. 


Sure-Footed Artist 


His Monkey Wife, by John Collier — 
British Books — $3. 


Presenting Moonshine, by John Collier — 
British Books — $3. 


THERE IS TODAY no greater master of that 
curious world in which the comic and the 
macabre are mingled, than John Collier. It 
is a pleasure to call attention to the re- 
printing of two of his best books. 

His Monkey Wife is a brilliant per- 
formance, in which a fantastic idea is 
made to serve as the mainspring for a 
whole novel, without at any time losing 
its impetus; he even manages to evoke 
a strong flavor of pathos in this tale of 
the affectionate, accomplished, delicate- 
minded chimpanzee who loves her hero 
so much more truly and selflessly than 
his human fiancée. 

In Presenting Moonshine some of Col- 
lier’s finest short stories are gathered. He 
is one of the surest-footed artists among 
modern writers, and the elegance of his 
prose is a delight in an age when so many 
authors appear to write as though they 
had just been struck on the head with a 
club. S.M. 


Hopeful Spirit 


Reflections on America, by Jacques Mari- 
tain—pp. 200, index —Reginald Saunders 
$4.50. 


ONLY A PHILOSOPHER of M. Maritain’s 
reputation could at this moment dare to 
write a book on hope, that much-debased 
subject which, he whimsically suggests, is 
perhaps his prerogative since the apostle 
whose namesake he is, represented the 
second theological virtue. His hope is that 
America will somehow clear the way for 
a new Christian civilization. 

With disarming courtesy and admira- 
tion, M. Maritain finds much more to 
praise than to blame in America as he 
discusses with French restraint and logic 
both the common-places and subtleties of 
America’s historical relations and the facts 
and illusions of life in America “where 


Puzzlers Galore! 


Figurets 


will keep you entertained with 
its 150 mathematical teasers— 
some easy, some pretty tricky 


— by 
J. A. H. HUNTER 


whose puzzlers appear 


regularly in Saturday Night 
$2.75 
Oxford University Press 





# ANGRY 
HARVEST 


HERMANN FIELD and 
STANISLAW MIERZENSKI 


A novel of great perception 
—of love—of fear set in 
German Occupied Poland. 
It portrays with a fresh 
clarity many of the elemental 
things of life—the 
beautiful as well as the ugly. 
It is the result of a unique 


collaboration in a Polish prison. 


At your Booksellers 


$5.95 


RANDOM HOUSE OF GANADA 
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Maritain: Restraint and logic. 


the distance between man and mankind 
does not appear so great”. 

By America M. Maritain means, of 
course, the United States. Canadians, 
caught midway between the American and 
European traditions, cannot fail to find 
this wise book doubly interesting, espe- 
cially since, masked beneath the epigrams, 
lurk perceptions of the kind visible only 
to poets and philosophers. M.A.H 


Light on the Past 


The Early Christian Church, by Philip 
Carrington—2 vols., 990 pages, with 
maps, bibliography and many illustrations 
—Macmillan—$ 17.50. 


ARCHBISHOP CARRINGTON offers this book 
—the fruit of many years of labor 
—not especially to scholars, but to the 
many eager enquirers into the history of 
the Christian Faith who are puzzled to 
know what happened in the two centuries 
which followed the Crucifixion. Often this 
period of Church history has been a bat- 
tle-ground on which the authenticity of 
particular records and texts has been dis- 
puted. 

The author here takes the reasonable 
view that credence may be granted to 
records which are in no sense Christian, 
but which were set down by men who 
had no cause to lie, and no idea that their 
opinions on the growth of the Christian 
Church would be of concern eighteen 
hundred years later; Archbishop Carring- 
ton also attaches importance to oral tra- 
dition, recognizing that in an earlier day, 
when so much information was handed 
down with remarkable accuracy (when 
proof is possible) by word of mouth, 
memory could be trusted. 

The result is an absorbing book, full 
of out-of-the-way lore and_ illuminating 
parallels, which need not terrify the in- 
terested layman, and will be welcomed by 
the scholar. S.M. 
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OXFORD 


Now you can read the famous Kennan 


lectures on Russia and U.S. foreign policy 


GEORGE F. KENNAN’S 
Russia, The Atom, and 


The much-publicised B.B.C. Reith Lee- 
tures for 1957, in which the former U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia proposes some 


radical changes in U.S. foreign policy 


the West 

















was she 


niece”’ or was she 


New World? 


At your book or 


The Wiethro 
Woman 


the Governor’s ‘‘unregenerate 


of the strength that built a 


ANYA SETON 


department store $5.95 


THOMAS ALLEN LTD. 
















@ 
in Toronto — the 


PARK PLAZA 


of course! 


1 SAW FOR MYSELF 


The Aftermath of Suez 


by ANTHONY NUTTING 


An absorbing, authoritative, up-to-the-minute ac- 
count for everyone wanting to understand something 
of the complex forces at work in ,the Middle East. 
The author was Minister of State in the Eden 
Government. d 


Pp. 103 Price $2.50 


International Publishers Representatives Ltd. 
395 Selby St., Westmount, Montreal 6, P.Q. 
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Ask your investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


Over 20,000 Own it 
for 


\ Growth of Income 
\ Capital Appreciation 
\ Income Tax Credit 


sitvcSs oft 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 


Gives you an interest in about 
90 first-class investments. 
Over $27,000,000 paid in dividends. 


Phone or write for information 


A. F. Francis 


& Gompany Limited 
MEMBER OF 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS A CIATION OF CANADA 


$soc 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 


66 KincSt.W. TORONTO EMpire 3-0138 
Pigott Bldg. HAMILTON JAckson7-9263 















HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
NOTICE OF 296th DIVIDEND 















A quarterly dividend of fifty cents per 
share has been declared payable on the 
15th day of April, 1958 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
14th day of March, 1958. 


S. C. ScAppING, 


Secretary 


Montreal, 
Feb. 26, 
1958. 








Gold & Dross ° 





Natural gas and pipes— High calibre 
management thinking—A reorganization 


for DOSCO 





B. A. Oil 


How does British American Oil Company 
rate as an investment?—S.M., Hamilton. 


British American Oil is a strongly-placed, 
integrated unit in Canada’s petroleum in- 
dustry. It seem about as well situated as 
any company to benefit by the indicated 
growth of that industry. It has an especi- 
ally interesting position with respect to 
natural-gas reserves and these can be ex- 
pected to loom larger in the profit picture 
when the Trans-Canada line from Alberta 
to eastern Canada comes into operation. 

The company’s views on sales promo- 
tion and relations with shareholders and 
the financial community are particularly 
well-advanced and _ refiect management 
thinking of a high calibre. 


Page-Hersey 


I notice Page-Hersey is steady on the 
market and I wonder if you can indicate 
whether this support of. the stock is justi- 
fied. — M.P., Montreal. 


Investment-buying of Page-Hersey, which 
reflects in the steadiness of its price, seems 
to be well based. Price-earnings ratio is 
not high in relation to the company’s po- 
sition and prospects. These have under- 
gone important changes in recent years 
as a result of increased natural-gas de- 
velopment in Canada. One natural-gas 
line already goes west to the Pacific Coast 
from the Peace River-Fort St. John dis- 
trict: a second one is under construction 
from the Alberta-Saskatchewan border to 
eastern Canada. In Western Ontario, 
Union Gas is building a new trunk line 
from Sarnia to Hamilton while the ex- 
pansion of the Consumers Gas system 
from its Toronto base is proceeding. A 
third big-inch gas pipeline from Alberta 
to the Pacific west and California is un- 
der discussion as is the possibility of ad- 
ditional lines to the west coast and to the 
east. These projects all involve big-inch 
tube. 

Page-Hersey is importantly in the big- 
inch tube business via Welland Tubes, 
jointly owned with Steel of Canada. Prior 
to the Welland enterprise, Page-Hersey’s 
limit was 16-inch diameter pipe. Besides 
the natural-gas field, the company sells to 


London and copper prices. 


many other industries: water and water 
power, plumbing and heating, refrigera- 
tion plants, oil refineries, locomotives, 
electrical ducts, fences, conveyors, railings 
and tubular furniture. The uses of steel 
pipe in the modern world are many. The 
company also makes plastic pipe. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
Page-Hersey’s outlook is closely tied to 
Canada’s resource and economic develop- 
ment. For instance a project is being dis- 
cussed for piping water to inland Ontario 
from the Great Lakes. As the economy 
grows, its water needs multiply and must 
sometimes be supplied from great distan- 
ces. Water is wealth in the modern world. 

Page-Hersey is an old, well-established 
unit with considerable know-how in manu- 
facturing and sales promotion. Financial 
position is strong. Working capital is esti- 
mated as of the order of $25 millions or 
more. Earnings for 1957 should have ex- 
ceeded the $8.47 a share registered in 
the previous year; they could be indicative 
of expectations for the next few years. 
The stock is on a $3.60 dividend basis, 
giving a yield of approximately 3.33%. 


Pacific Nickel 


Is Pacific Nickel Mines operating?—B.P., 
Quebec. 


Ownership of the Pacific Nickel property 
is now vested in Western Nickel Mines, 
in which the first-mentioned has an in- 
terest. The Western company commenced 
to produce from the mine this year. 


Burlington Steel 


Do you think Burlington Steel would be 
a good stock to buy?—J.M., Quebec. 


Burlington Steel does not appear to be 
over-priced. There are 280,000 shares of 
capital stock oustanding and net liquid 
assets at March 31, 1957, were $2,602,758 
or about $9 a share. The company punch- 
ed out a net profit of $1.66 a share in the 
year ended March 31, 1957. Even if earn- 
ings show a decline for the 1957-58 fiscal 
year, the stock could still be attractive. 
Operating in a field closely allied to 
resource development and to construction, 
Burlington seems to be about as well situ- 
ated as any firm to benefit by the indi- 
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cated growth of this country and its eco- 
nomy. The company is a rolling-mill op- 
erator. One of its chief sources of raw 
material is old rails. It also has equipment 
for electric-furnace production of primary 
steel. 

Products are: reinforcing rods, bars and 
shapes, fence posts, grinding balls (for 
the mining and other industries), structur- 
al tubing and a variety of other shapes. 

The stock has been paying 15 cents a 
share, quarterly, with extra dividends. 


Copper Prices 


Is there any explanation for the emphasis 
which commentators on metal stocks place 
on the price of copper and other metals 
on the London Metal Exchange?—W.T.., 
Hamilton. 


The profitability of operations of Cana- 
dian metal producers depends largely on 
world markets since this country consumes 
only a fraction of its metal output. The 
relation of world markets outside the 
United States to the London Metal Ex: 
change is the natural consequence of Bri- 
tain’s position as a trader and manufac- 
turer. 

Quotations on the London Metal Ex- 
change determine the method of pricing 
perhaps one-third of the copper sold to 
European consumers. This is on long-term 
contracts, covering fixed monthly quanti- 
ties of metal, and based on the London 
quotation on the day of shipment or on 
the day of arrival. 

This procedure is also true of other 
metals. 


Dosco 


Has the change in control of Dominion 
Steel & Coal made any difference to it? 
The steel business doesn’t look quite so 
hot now, does it?—V.C., Edmonton. 


A major re-organization of Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd. has been effected 
since coming under the wing of A.V. Roe 
Canada Ltd., which now owns 75 per cent 
of Dosco stock. The re-organization in- 
volves re-alignment of some 23 individual 
Dosco companies into four basic operating 
divisions — mining, steel production, steel 
fabrication and manufacturing, and trans- 
portation. 

The move places the many and varied 
operations of this great company in a 
logical product relationship to each other. 

Besides producing basic steel and min- 
ing coal, Dosco also turns out a great 
variety of finished products in its plants 
across Eastern Canada from Newfound- 
land to Windsor, Ont. Its products include 
such major items as ships, bridges, tow- 
ers, railway cars and rails, and a wide 
variety of other products, including fasten- 
ers, screws, rivets, fencing, etc. 

Dosco was recently operating only four 
of its six open-hearth furnaces at Sydney, 
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Cutleaf Birch has a 
graceful drooping habit. 


HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18. 
SALES STATIONS: 


The Investor 


and the Industrialist 


Combining their money and efforts, these two continue as in 
the past to be vital to the growth of Canada. Through the funds 
supplied by the one and the technical knowledge of the other, 
Canada’s natural resources have been utilized and its industry 
expanded to bring the country to its present important position 
in world trade. 


As underwriters and distributors of securities, it is our privilege 
to serve the needs of investors and industrialists alike. 

Our facilities are available to individuals with funds to invest 
and to business enterprises seeking additional money through 
the issue of bonds, debentures and preferred and common shares. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 

—— Limited ——————_ 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax Saint John 
Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa Kitchener Regina 
Edmonton Calgary Victoria London, Eng. Chicago New York 


SHADE TREES 








' Each 
4 he Variegated Norway Maple 8-10 ft. $10.00 


Cutleaf Weeping Birch 6-8 ft. 


9.00 


Purple Beech __. 6ft.stem 11.00 


White Beam Tree 6-8 ft. 
Mountain Ash 8-10 ft. 
Littleleaf Linden 8-10 ft. 
Queen City Elm 8-10 ff. 
Golden Weeping Willow _—8-10 ft. 


7.00 
5.20 
8.00 
4.70 
5.20 


For complete list of Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Roses and Perennials, with descrip- 


tions and many illustrations, send 
CATALOGUE. Free on request. 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


for 


SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


EiMETrED 


2827 Yonge St., Toronto 12. 

Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 

Queen Elizabeth Way 1/3 mile west of Highway 27. 
650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9. P.Q. 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Investment Dealers—Business Established 1889 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Montreal + Toronto «+ Hamilton + London - Windsor 
Winnipeg + Regina + Calgary + Edmonton + Vancouver 








ma For REAL 
am i(’ SERVICE 


CALL 


/—3 EMpire 6-6446 


TORONTO ENVELOPE Co. LIMITED 
366 ADELAIDE ST. WEST 



















TO 
gT. TORON 
165 YONGE ©” EM 8 6302 


This is the way to REDUCE AT HOME 


Relax your way to a good figure with the 
STAUFFER HOME REDUCING PLAN 


Phone RU. 3-7510 Toronto or mail coupon today 
STAUFFER HOME PLAN—Dept. S.N.1. 
833 Eglinton Ave. W., Toronto, Ont. 


| would like more information about the Stauffer Home Reducing 
Plan without obligation. 





ALL COMMERCIAL SIZES 


WE Sci ieee aa ee AO See 








N.S. But, because of the improved availa- 
bility of the furnaces which occurs during 
slack periods, the percentage of operating 
capacity is greater than the open-hearth 
figures indicate. 

The new soaking pits at Sydney are 
now in use at the blooming mill and the 
rail mill continues to be extremely busy 
producing rails for export. The rod and 
bar mills are not as busy. 

The Trenton car plant has not sufficient 
business ahead for the full year as a re- 
sult of restricted car-building programs 
of the railways. This will also effect the 
axle plant. 

Operations of Dosco’s fabricating plants 
also reflect the general decline in demand 
for certain production, especially wire 
and nails. Back-log of orders at Canadian 
Bridge for towers and structural work re- 
mains satisfactory. 

Pace of iron-ore mining operations at 
Wabana has increased and for two con- 
secutive months output exceeded 12,000 
tons daily. Shipments have matched pro- 
duction and stockpile of ore remains low 

The outlook for the steel industry could 
brighten very rapidly. 


Lamaque 


Would you please give an opinion on La- 
maque Gold for a reader who still believes 
in the supremacy of gold?—B.D., London. 


Lamaque is acknowledged to be one 
of the most attractive gold equities. The 
company chalked up a net profit of 25 
cents a share on its 3,000,000 shares in 
1957 and presumably finished the period 
with working capital not less than the 
$2,000,000 or 66 cents a share reported 
at the end of the previous year. It treated 
742,000 tons in 1957, at the outset of 
which ore reserves totalled more than 2.5 
million tons grade 0.191 oz. gold per 
ton. Development results since have been 
promising. 


Canadian Industries 


What are your views on the chemical in- 
dustry and especially Canadian Industries 
Ltd.—O.L., Regina. 


The chemical industry has outstanding 
growth prospects and no unit seems to 
be better placed than Canadian Industries. 

Consolidated sales of this company and 
its subsidiaries in 1957 totalled $142.7 
million. Sales were 10 per cent higher 
than in the previous year. 

The company’s consolidated earnings 
for 1957 amounted to 98 cents a common 
share as against 97 cents in the previous 
period. Dividends on the common stock 
totalled 50 cents a share, the same amount 
as in the last two years. 

The gain in sales was general for most 
of the company’s products, dithough the 
reduction in activity in certain segments 
of the economy affected business in the 
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latter part of the year. Exports of “Tery- 
lene” polyester fibre and polythene were 
considerably higher than in 1956. 

The new hydrogen peroxide plant at 
Hamilton and a nitric acid plant at Be- 
loeil, Que. were brought into operation 
late in 1957, while production of ammo. 
nia at Millhaven, Ont. began in January, 
1958, after delays in the start-up of equip- 
ment. Satisfactory progress was reported 
in construction of the company’s two new 
sulphuric-acid plants at Beloeil and Copper 
Cliff, Ont. with completion of both new 
plants scheduled for early 1958. 

In November, 1957, to provide funds 
for these and other new facilities, C-I-L 
issued $20 million principal amount of 
5%4 per cent debentures due Dec. 1, 1977. 


Faraday Uranium 


What kind of results is Faraday Uranium 
getting?—N.B., Ottawa. 


Eight months of operation at Faraday in 
Ontario’s Bicroft district resulted in an 
estimated profit of $1,587,000. Profits for 
the month of December were $235,000. 
As a new producer the company is exempt 
from corporate income taxes until April 
30, 1960. Thus, operating and net profit 
are the same. 

The company has been milling 1300 
tons daily. It plans to operate a block of 
deeper levels. 


Dominion Bridge 


How does Dominion Bridge stock appeal 
to you at these prices? — M.T., Ottawa. 


Dominion Bridge has considerable attrac- 
tion as a growth situation, especially con- 
sidering the price-earnings and _price- 
working capital ratios. The company has 
outstanding 2,569,755 shares capital stock 
(no bonds, debentures or preferred stock) 
and had net working capital of $35 mil- 
lions or more than $13 a share at the end 
of 1957. It had net earnings of $8,031,582 
or more than $3 a share last year after de- 
preciation of $1,261,519. The 1957-58 
price range has been $29.50 - $19.50. 

The company is a fabricator of steel 
and stands to benefit substantially from 
the heavy engineering jobs which the de- 
velopment of Canada’s resources involves. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway and other pub- 
lic works have provided a_ substantial 
backlog of work although the location 
of these jobs does not benefit all divisions 
of the company. 

Dominion Bridge plants operated at a 
satisfactory level throughout 1957 al- 
though new orders booked were less than 
those of the previous year. So was the 
volume of unfinished work at the end of 
the period. 

The problem of obtaining structural 
shapes and plates was less acute by the 
year end and, while most requirements 
have become available from normal Cana- 


What 


is The Bank of Nova Scotia? 


To George Zenopoulis it is 
a friendly bank around the 
corner, and the branch 
manager who put him in 
touch with the real estate 
firm that sold him his res- 
taurant business. 


To John McNally, steel 
executive, it is the bank 
that arranges for a pay- 
ment on his export sales 
through a letter of credit. 


To Bill Parsons it’s bankers 
like the one who flew from 
Winnipeg to Toronto to 
assist him in planning for 
a new plant. 





THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA is a group of businessmen who 
are familiar with every branch of Canadian industry. 
It’s a source of first-hand information on business all 
across Canada—and through its overseas branches and 
correspondent banks, on local developments throughout 
the world. It’s men who can offer you experienced 
financial advice. In fact, you'll find that The Bank of 
Nova Scotia is whatever you need in the way of banking 
service. 

Each month the BNS reports on some topic of current economic 
interest in its Monthly Review. For free copies, write to Economics 


Dept., The Bank of Nova Scotia, 44 King St. W., Toronto 1. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


your partner in progress 
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VEY TREE SERVICE 


WORLD'S LARGEST TREE CARE ORGANIZATION 
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FOR DISEASE CONTROL, SPRAY NOW 
protect the beauty of your priceless trees 


You enjoy no whispering leaves on a ghost tree. Yet even the vicious Dutch 
Elm disease can be controlled by spraying now, an inexpensive precaution 
against summer damage of your lovely trees. Spray applied before the 
leaves appear is of special importance both for Dutch Elm and for the con- 
trol of scale insects. 

Davey care also includes, among dozens of specialized services, pruning 
away winter damage, deep feeding for lush rich foliage and tree moving. 

Compare the joy you get from your shady, murmuring trees with any 
other single outdoor pleasure in your garden. Isn’t it the hardest to re- 
place? The most deserving of truly expert care? Davey skill, techniques 
and equipment have developed from the experience of the world’s largest 
tree care organization. Include Davey tree care in your outdoor living 
budget. 

Look up Davey Tree Service in your phone book or write direct to 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 


OF CANADA, LTD., 10 Jethro Road, Downsview P. O., Ontario 
Cherry 1-7191 @ 70 Carling St., London e 3-9943 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 





a cee te 


MARTIN Lt. DAVEY Jr., PRESIDENT 





dian and United States suppliers, the com- 
pany is still partly dependent on overseas 
sources. 

The shares are on an indicated dividend 
basis of 95 cents a share per year, provid- 
ing an attractive yield at recent price 
levels. The dividend appears to be well 
protected by earnings notwithstanding the 
large capital program being undertaken. 

This is one to put away. 


Carnegie Mines 


Where does Carnegie Mines now stand?— 
R.L., Calgary. 


Carnegie has come under the wing of 
Violamac, which is operating the mill for 
the treatment of its own ore. The mill 
would also treat any ore picked up in the 
course of developing the Carnegie pro- 
perty. 


Bridge & Tank 


Can you tell me something about the out- 
look for Bridge & Tank Co.?—G. L, 
London. 

Bridge & Tank was expected to show high 
earnings for 1957. Profits for the first six 
months showed an increase of more than 
100 per cent over the same period of the 
previous year. The company’s plants were 
booked to capacity for the last half year 
and prospects for 1958 are improved as a 
result of the company being awarded a 
contract by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for supply and erection of steel sup- 
erstructure for the Victoria Bridge railway 
diversion at Montreal. This was one of 
the largest contracts of its type awarded 
in Canada in recent years; it involved 13.,- 
000 tons of steel. The work will keep the 
company’s Hamilton Bridge division oc- 
cupied for three years. 

Company officials stated six months ago 
that the backlog of orders for products 
other than structural was holding up sat- 
isfactorily. The company has sold _ its 
Manitoba Foundries & Steel division and 
was contemplating expansion of the busi- 
ness into diversified heavy industry by ac- 
quisitions. 


In Brief 

What happened to Black Jack Gold Mines 
Ltd.,—C.D., Calgary 

Twenty-one or—. 

Did Lightning River Gold Mines Ltd. 
have any success?—C.B., Winnipeg 
Failed to strike even once. 

Is Black Bear Mining still going?—V.C., 


Ottawa 
Quit seeing its shadow some years ago. 


How did Blue Chip Gold Mines Ltd. turn 
out?—B.A., Quebec. 


Anything but a blue chip. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


Once the suspect has agreed to take the 
test, he is questioned for about 15 minutes 
by the testing officer (about his drinking, 
his health, the amount of sleep he had the 
night before) and asked to perform co- 
ordination and balance tests (walking, 
leaning backward, putting finger to nose 
with eyes closed, picking up coins). 

Then he gives two samples of his breath 
within 15 minutes. In both cases, he blows 
into a plastic tube leading into the ma- 
chine. The air exhausted from deep in his 
lungs is bubbled through a yellowish solu- 
tion of potassium dichromate and sulphu- 
ric acid, which the alcohol in the breath 
turns blue. Photo-electric cells and light 
meters measure the loss of color by com- 
parison with a sealed ampoule of the same 
fluid. And 90 seconds from the start of 
the test, a dial registers a reading based 
on the amount of potassium dichromate 
used up by the alcohol, and on the ratio 
that 2,100 parts of breath contain as much 
alcohol as one part of blood. 

When testifying in court later, the test- 
ing officer submits as evidence the lower 
of the two readings, and adds his own 
observations: “Your worship, accused had 
a breathalyzer reading of 1.5. He walked 
normally, but stumbled on turning. When 
performing the finger-to-nose test, he was 
sure with his right hand, poor with his 
left. His speech was slurred, his eyes 
watery, and he smelled strongly of alco- 
hol.” 

Breathalyzer readings which indicate a 
person has less than .5 parts of alcohol 
per 1,000 in his blood (for a man of 150 
pounds that would be the equivalent of 
about three ounces of whiskey or two 
pints of beer) is not considered evidence 
of impaired driving ability. Readings from 
5 to 1.5 (about 742 ounces of whiskey 
or six beers) are considered corroborative 
evidence of impairment. And readings over 
1.5 can be accepted by magistrates as 
prima facie evidence of impaired and 
drunken driving. 

Interpretation of the breathalyzer’s read- 
ings, in terms of impairment or intoxica- 
tion of the individual motorist, has spark- 
ed the controversy which rages about the 
machine. 

Dr. Smith, of the Ontario attorney-gen- 
eral’s crime laboratory, states the case for 
the breathalyzer simply: “Thousands of 
tests with it have proved that motorists 
with 1.5 parts of alcohol per thousand of 
blood in their system do have their driv- 
ing ability impaired, and should be con- 
sidered unsafe on the highways in the 
Same sense you would consider unsafe 
someone who exceeded the speed limit of 
50 m.p.h.” 

He points out that 10 per cent of all 
drunk and impaired driving charges are 
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dropped after the breathalyzer indicates a 
lack of evidence. And he says the machine 
has come to the aid of those who appeared 
to be intoxicated, but who really were 
suffering the effects of the 50 or 60 con- 
ditions (like diabetes, concussion, and 
epilepsy) and drugs (barbiturates and 
tranquillizers) which produce alcoholic- 
type symptoms. 

Most vociferous critic of the breathaly- 
zer is elderly, fiery Dr. I. M. Rabino- 
witch, retired McGill University professor 
of pharmacology and toxicology, and an 
expert on alcohol’s effects on human be- 
ings, for 35 years. Frequently, he has been 
called into test cases as a defence witness, 
to cross swords with lean, bespectacled 
Dr. Smith and his fellow authority, grey- 
haired Prof. Joslyn Rogers, retired in- 
structor of analytical chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and special consultant 
to the attorney-general’s department. 

He attacks the breathalyzer as an un- 
reliable method of proof that is inaccu- 
rate every 13 times. He argues that “sta- 
tistical averages should not be applied to 
individual cases.” And he maintains 
breathalyzer evidence completely over- 
looks the facts that a drinking man can 
build up a tolerance to alcohol and remain 
unimpaired after drinking 10 pints of beer, 
whereas another man can get roary-eyed 
drunk on half that amount. 

To those accusations, the experts at the 
attorney-general’s department retort: “We 
accept the tolerance factor, but we haven't 
yet found anyone who doesn’t become im- 
paired at 1.5 or over, regardless of toler- 
ance.” 

Dr. Rabinowitch says it is all wrong, 
too, for the attorney-general’s department 
to assume that the peak alcoholic content 
i? a person’s bloodstream is reached 112 
hours after he starts drinking. He con- 
tends a fatty meal, eaten at the beginning 
of a binge, can slow the diffusion of al- 
cohol into the blood, and thus produce a 
breathalyzer reading two or three hours 
after an accident that indicates a higher 
alcoholic content than at the time of the 
accident. 

Members of the bar also have been 
outspoken in their criticism of the breath- 
alyzer and its application. Toronto criminal 
lawyer Arthur Maloney—now parliamen- 
tary assistant to federal Labor Minister 
Mike Starr—declared in court recently: 
“The day is far removed when the func- 
tions of our courts can be usurped by la- 
boratory technicians. Dr. Smith thinks be- 
cause he has examined 1,000 men he can 
come to court and give evidence on one 
man’s impairment. Let Dr. Smith exam- 
ine 3,000 men and he still has not exam- 
ined the nation.” 

But the Canadian Bar Association, at 
its annual convention at Banff last Sep- 
tember, voted down a motion by Regina 
lawyer Morris Shumiatcher, which con- 
demned the breathalyzer as a violator of 


a citizen’s right not to do or say anything 
which might incriminate him at his trial. 
Saskatchewan's attorney-general, Robert 
A. Walker, led the opposition to the mo- 
tion, said the breathalyzer test is a scien- 
tific act and not a confession, and added: 
“Any liberties violated by the breath test 
are more than balanced by the liberties 
violated by the drunken driver.” 

Magistrates admit they have no set 
policy for judging breathalyzer cases. be- 
yond accepting its evidence as corrobora- 
tion only. Says Magistrate C. A. Tho- 
burn of Toronto about the machine: “It’s 
useful, yes, as corroborative evidence. 
But I personally will never accept it as 
proof positive unless the Legislature 
makes it mandatory to convict a person 
with a reading of 1.5 or over. For my 
money, the best evidence is still that of a 
police sergeant with 30 years of experi- 
ence, who has examined thousands of 
drunks in his time.” 

What of the breathalyzer’s future? In- 
dications are that it may become some- 
thing more significant than just a piece of 
police station equipment; it may become 
the cornerstone for other legislation sim- 
ilar to Saskatchewan's compulsory breath- 
analysis law. A high-ranking Ontario gov- 
ernment official predicts: “I think public 
sentiment will demand it, if the killings on 
cur highways continue.” 


Jamaica 
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supplied more effectively through local 
production than by direct import. 

A strong factor in this is Jamaica’s in- 
vestment climate which rivals the prover- 
bial natural climate of the West Indies. 
There is, for instance, an uncommonly 
generous law which grants a complete in- 
come tax holiday to any new enterprise 
for any five of the first eight years of its 
operation, plus ample guarantees for re- 
patriation of profits. 

Political developments, too, are work- 
ing in favor of the investor from abroad. 

Jamaican participation in the newly 
founded West Indian Federation means 
that British colonial grants are coming to 
an end and that the island must start earn- 
ing its own way. It also means that, sooner 
or later, there will be complete customs 
union between all the member territories 
of the Federation, that the new industries 
of the West Indies will have stronger com- 
petition from each other but also very 
much larger markets for their products. 

The leaders of the two political parties 
in the West Indies are in complete agree- 
ment on only two points. One, that the 
West Indies’ most vital problem is and 
will remain for many years to come — 
to increase capital investment from 
abroad. Two, that one of the most im- 
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portant tasks of the first West Indian Fed- 
eral Government will be to strengthen the 
ties with Canada. 

What West Indians seem to have in 
mind is an arrangement combining the 
features of the Commonwealth’s Colombo 
Plan and the United States’ Point Four 
Program in which Canada would play a 
key role. Recent Canadian visits by West 
Indian delegations seem to have been ex- 
tremely successful in creating interest for 
such a deal on high governmental and 
business levels. 

The ultimate success or failure of such 
a plan will obviously depend on the de- 
gree to which Canadian investment abroad 
can be maintained and increased. Tight 
money in Canada has already caused 
some fears of a slow-up among West 
Indian business leaders. Yet, they are con- 
fident of the long range outlook. 

Canadian exports to Jamaica, the largest 
member of the Federation, are currently 
running around $16 million per year, 
with flour, cod, tobacco and newsprint 
providing the bulk. Future sales may be 
increased in some finished-goods fields, 
but the size of the market itself sets a fair- 
ly narrow limit. 

Investment opportunities are quite an- 
other matter. Canada’s investments in 
Jamaica are already out of all proportion 
to the territory’s size and population and 
if Canadians continue to look at it as a 
frontier for development rather than a 
market for surpluses, the West Indies’ un- 
developed resources, tourist potential and 
ambitious industrialization projects may 
become as much a part of Canadian eco- 
nomic planning and expansion as our own 
undeveloped North and West were a few 
years ago. 


Australia 
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the outdoors. How can they be otherwise 
when they have been so richly endowed 
by Nature? 

Some 600 miles north of Sydney is the 
Queensland South Coast, which has de- 
veloped into the winter playground for 
those Australians and overseas tourists 
who prefer swimming and surfing to skiing 
on the gentle slopes of Mount Kosciusko 
(7,314 feet) and the Victorian Alps. 

Further north again is the Great Barrier 
Reef, which stretches for 1,250 miles along 
the Queensland coast. This is the wonder- 
land which prompted one visitor to say re- 
cently, “This alone is worth coming 10.- 
000 miles to see.” Here, amid the dozens 
of reef islands—some inhabited, some un- 
inhabited — is mysterious beauty — del- 
icate and vivid colors in the coral—many 
varieties of tropical fish and the shells 
which make this a collector’s Paradise. 

From Mackay, a weekly cruise of the 
Barrier Reef Islands operates, departing 
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each Tuesday and returning the following 
Saturday—five days of carefree living and 
exploring, at an inclusive cost of as little 
as $63.00 (approximately). This is one of 
the many travel bargains in Australia. 

Talking of bargains, there is a series of 
inclusive tours by bus to most places in 
Australia, and, as an example of the cost, 
the 3-day all-inclusive tour from Sydney 
to Melbourne via Canberra (the Federal 
Capital) is $31.00 (approximately) per 
person. 

Australia is truly a land of variety .. . 
The Nullarbor Plain, between Adelaide 


rw 





Koala bears attract affection. 


and Perth, where the Trans-Continental 
Railway runs over the longest perfectly 
straight stretch of railroad in the world, 
300 miles without a curve Central 
Australia, location of the world’s largest 
monolith, Ayers Rock, 1,120 feet high and 
about 6 miles around the base . . . bustling 
cities with millions of inhabitants . . . the 
world’s largest cattle station at Alexandria, 
about 10,000 square miles (6,400,000 
acres) . . . Tasmania, the Emerald Isle 
of the South Pacific, with its “Old Eng- 
land” atmosphere . . . the wildflowers of 
Western Australia and the Blue Lake of 
Mount Gambier in South Australia, which 
changes from a dull grey color to a vivid 
blue every November—why the change? 
No one knows; two other nearby lakes do 
not change—many have sought the answer. 

Possibly the most distinctive thing about 
Australia is her animals and birds. No- 
where else will you find kangaroos, koala 
bears, the platypus, wombats, emus, an- 
hingas (snake birds), kookaburras and 
lyrebirds—just to mention a few. All of 
these strange animals and birds may be 
seen in various sanctuaries, such as the 
world-famous Sir Colin Mackenzie Sanctu- 
ary at Healesville, near the city of Mel- 
bourne, and Sydney’s Taronga Park Zoo. 

Now is the time to look towards Aus- 
tralia for your next vacation. The tourist 
in Australia has not yet become a busi- 
ness—he is still regarded and treated as a 














welcome visitor, to whom the “Aussie” 
is proud to show his country and tell of its 
achievements. 


Merchandising 
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You'll see soon we’ll have fresh daily froz- 
en foods the same as we have fresh daily 
garden produce. 

“But there’s more to making shopping 
easy than just making food easy to buy. 
It’s important to have low, attractive cab- 
inets and wide aisles but the store itself 
has got to be attractive. 

“Loblaws were the first to air-condition 
their stores. It was during the war when 
we got the idea: ‘Wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if the housewife could come in out 
of that hot sticky summer into a nice cool 
store to do her shopping. Cool, comfort- 
able, relaxed. It would be wonderful.’ So 
right after the war we _ air-conditioned 
every one of our stores. 

“We're going to see a lot of changes in 
this business still. We'll see changes great- 
er than the greatest brain of merchandis- 
ing could devise. But I'll tell you some 
of the changes I can see now. I think we'll 
see more and bigger delicatessen counters. 
European immigrants will change our 
tastes. We’ll see more non-food items car- 
ried in big supermarket stores. But they'll 
be the type of non-food item that ties with 
food. Things like coffee pots, aprons, small 
hardware items. But most important we’re 
going to see more supermarkets. 

“And another thing. Don’t forget the 
corner grocery store. Supermarkets are 
going to prosper because they can provide 
the finest facilities to give the customer 
better foods at better prices. But corner 
groceries won’t go down. The corner gro- 
cer who puts his own personality into his 
store and does a real selling job is the 
toughest competition a supermarket could 
have.” 

This is the thinking that has carried 
Weston companies to a position of pre- 
eminence. A complex that leads the Cana- 
dian industry in the production of biscuits, 
bread, confectionery and chocolate prod- 
ucts, operates supermarkets with a total 
floor space of 20 million square feet and 
sells annually more than 400 million 
pounds of sugar, 125 million pounds of 
coffee and 100 million pounds of butter. 

It is the thinking that Metcalf carried 
with him when he told the New York an- 
alysts that the supermarket business “‘is 
the fastest growing business in the world. 
Loblaw’s part in this history is spectacu- 
lar.” 

He related how his companies weath- 
ered the depression of the ’30s. 

“During the devastating depression of 
the °30s, most companies retrenched. We 
expanded. Many prominen! companies, 
public utilities, textiles, paper and other 
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NEMPLOYMENT is vitally important. Trade too. 
And other matters. But one issue stands out as 
supreme :— 

When we go to bed at night we cannot be quite sure 
that we will wake up in the morning. Nuclear warfare, 
with modern missiles, can be that swift. 

It could even start by accident. However it starts, 
devastation and slow death will come to all parts of 
the world. 

In the name of security, ever more terrible weapons 
are readied on all sides. But nobody really feels more 
secure. In fact, there can only be one end to this race, 
the end of us, unless we potential victims fulfill the 
first resolution of the United Nations: disarmament. 


The United Nations is all of us. 
* * * 


On March 31 you are offered a choice of candidates 
from the different parties in the last Parliament. All 
these parties support NATO. But you will find that the 
candidates hold different positions on disarmament. 
Find out the position ot each of these candidates before 
you vote. Find out what the sitting member said about 
it in the last Parliament. 


The Conservatives’ Dr. Smith says we should not 
give an automatic “No” to all Russian proposals. The 
Liberals’ Mr. Pearson argues that there is little comfort 
in the “balance of terror.” The CCF officially as a 
party advocates an all round agreement to stop testing 
nuclear weapons, plus a stronger effort at security 
through a controlled disarmament agreement. 


* * * 


A word about the stop-tests agreement. It was Pandit 
Nehru, four years ago, who first advocated this. Orig- 
inally, neither “East” nor “West” would agree. Result: 
the world is loaded with more death and destruction 
than ever, awaiting only the signal. Second result: 
thousands will die, children will be born mutilated, 
from death dust shot into the air during peacetime tests. 

Today over 40 countries stand for an agreement to 
stop all tests. No complicated inspection apparatus is 
needed for this. Contamination of the vir would be 
stopped. The brakes would be put on the arms race. 
Further agreements would be easier. 

We do not claim a stop-tests agreement is the only 
way to break the ice on disarmament. We do claim 
it is a good way, available now. 


* * * 


From interviews we have held, we believe there are 
candidates in all parties who favour stopping the tests 
and stronger action for disarmament. 

For your own sake, for the children’s sake, for 
Canada’s sake, for the sake of all mankind, make ab- 
solutely sure that the candidate you vote for is one who 
does. 

Remember, the World Council of Churches says 
that use of the H-bomb would be “a great sin against 
God.” 

Vote for what is right. Vote for life. 





Delegates from almost every country will travel to Western 
Europe this July for the Congress on Disarmament and 
International Cooperation. For information, write to the 
Canadian Peace Congress, Box 218, Stn. Q, Toronto (or 
phone LE 6-2754). To obtain a copy of Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer’s statement about nuclear weapons tests, please send 
10 cents to the same address. Donations to support educa- 
tional work welcome and needed. 


“THIS IS A PAID ADVERTISEMENT BY THE CANADIAN PEACE CONGRESS” 
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great companies showed losses. Many fold- 
ed for lack of capital. We prospered and 
grew. 

“Westons since 1930 have paid their 
dividends each year without a miss. Lob- 
laws have paid a dividend regularly each 
year since 1925.” 

Metcalf, well-built, five-foot eight, 165 
pounds, with thinning grey hair, was born 
in England 50-odd years ago and came 
to Canada at the age of two. He is rarely 
interviewed or photographed and although 
le talks freely about the huge food con- 
cern he manages he is wary of personal 
publicity. Visitors are admitted to his ma- 
hogany-lined, broadloomed office through 
a battery of secretaries and an electrically 
operated door. In conversation he is 
friendly but abrupt and decisive. 

A super-salesman and merchandiser de- 
luxe. Metcalf gave the analysts his form- 
ula for business success. 

“Keep everlastingly at it. Engender en- 
thusiasm in yourself and your staff. It will 
intensify your effort and change the whole 
pattern of your operation. Yes, of your 
life. Make the calls. Be enthusiastic for 
more business. Keep everlastingly at it. It 
can be done.” 

As well as his formula, Metcalf sketch- 
ed his philosophy for business success: 

“Fact and figures are important. But the 
spirit, the drive, the courage to take giant 
steps sends a company soaring ahead to 
world leadership. 

“T like this magic quality.” 


Free Trade 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
Canada.” 

Although some observers expected the 
Liberals to come out of the convention 
with the Free Trade Banner flying it was 
perhaps politically unrealistic, with indus- 
try in a recession, of one degree or an- 
other, and unemployment a serious prob- 
lem. In fact there has been virtually no 
discussion of free trade during the election. 

The issue, however. is by no means dead 
and we should not discount the great 
strides made in recent years in internation- 
al co-operation and in the reduction of 
barriers that divide the trading nations. 

Economists generally acknowledge the 
benefits of free trade between nations. An 
unrestricted exchange of goods permits a 
degree of specialization that is not other- 
wise possible. Each nation would tend to 
stress the production of things that it can 
produce best in terms of competitive cost 
and competitive price. If such ideal con- 
ditions prevailed, if the law of comparative 
advantage were allowed its sway, the re- 
sources of mankind would be far more 
effectively applied. 

The free world has come a long way 
from the chaos it emerged from at the 
end of World War II. At that time the 
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productive plants of Western Europe were 
either worn out or in ruins. In most in- 
stances, foreign exchange reserves had 
been almost entirely depleted. In addition, 
there were very large debts, a heritage 
from the War, such as the blocked sterling 
balances held by Middle and Far East na- 
tions. Commercial credits for the stimula- 
lation of trade from a bankrupt Europe 
could have had little meaning. 

Trade and commerce were virtually at 
a standstill, and in the normal course of 
events, restoration of the channels of sup- 
ply between nations would have been a 
long time coming. Only an extraordinary 
level of international economic co-opera- 
tion could have lowered the barriers. 

Even before the War was over, the 
grand design of co-operation was laid 
down in the Bretton Woods agreements. 
Two great organizations were brought into 
being: the International Monetary Fund 
with its purpose of helping nations through 
critical balance of payments situations, 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, with its aim of 
assisting and sharing in the reconstruction 
and the building of new productive facili- 
ties, thus laying the foundations for a mu- 
tually profitable exchange of materials. 

The design was indeed grand — but, as 
Lord Keynes discerned at the time — the 
builders built too small. The resources of 
these instruments were inadequate for the 
immensity of the job to be done. 

Stepping into the gap, the Congress of 
the United States and the Parliament of 
Canada, voted huge sums to be used as 
loans to other nations on extremely liberal 
terms. 

However. even the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the Reconstruction Bank, and 
the loans, were not enough. It took the 
massive injections of Marshall Aid to pump 
vitality into the convalescent economies of 
Europe. With American assistance, a 
new standard of co-operation was evolved 
in Europe. The Office of European Econo- 
mic Co-operation, and then the European 
Payments Union, did much to ease the un- 
balance and difficulties plaguing the nas- 
cent trade and commerce. 

Undoubtedly the paramount factor in 
the restoration of European gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves was the enormous 
transfers of cash, commodities and credit 
under the Eurepean Aid Program, and 
latterly under the defence assistance. Thus 
very gradually. and over the objections of 
partisan groups in Congress and Commun- 
ist sympathizers in the recipient countries, 
normality was restored. 

Nor was the assistance confined to Eu- 
rope. The Far East with its depressed mil- 
lions, was also in dire need of aid. This 
came in the form of credits, grants and 
gifts. An important part came through 
the Colombo Plan that has as its aim to 
help these nations help themselves. New 





projects have been and are being built 
and operated by local labor. These should 
add much to wealth and productivity. 

Aid would have been dissipated and 
squandered had not collateral steps been 
taken to lessen the barriers to a freer 
exchange of goods among the nations. At 
Geneva in 1947, 23 nations agreed to work 
for a reduction of tariffs and removal of 
restrictions on trade. At first, the problem 
seemed hopeless: however, through subse- 
sequent meetings much was achieved, and 
GATT became the cornerstone to a freer 
trade between nations. Over the years the 
number of signatories has increased, and 
today numbers about 35. Much progress 
has been made, not only in the removal of 
tariff barriers, but also in the removal of 
the insidious and often insurmountable 
non-tariff barriers that were prevalent at 
the end of the War. Now, convertibilty of 
currencies among the great trading nations 
is almost a reality. Tariff barriers are at 
the lowest levels in many years. It is plain 
that much progress has been made towards 
the ideal of which Mr. Pearson spoke. 

In spite of the achievements, we are 
only a little way along a very long road. 
Obviously, much still remains to be done. 

Mr. Pearson stressed this when he said, 
“The higher the common man sets his 
economic goals, in this age of mass democ- 
racy, the more essential it is to politicai 
stability and peace that we trade as freely 
as possible together, that we reap those 
great benefits from the division of labor 
of each man and each region doing what 
he and it can do with the greatest relative 
efficiency.” 

Assuming that the urgency is acknowl- 
edged by the free nations, the question that 
must be resolved is how can we progress 
towards the ideal of free trade? In the 
world today the prospects look very bleak. 
With raw material prices down sharply 
from their recent peaks and still falling, 
the income, and therefore the buying 
power, of many nations is affected ad- 
versely. Little alternative is offered them 
save to raise once more the barriers so 
laboriously broken down. 

The post-war reconstruction has _ itself 
aggravated the problem by expanding out- 
put of products that compete with tradi- 
tional exports of well established and 
seemingly prosperous nations. For in- 
stance, Canada itself is threatened by com- 
petition in many of its basic and secondary 
industries. A general slowdown of econo- 
mic growth has tended to exaggerate con- 
ditions of over-supply throughout the free 
world. 

I cannot pretend to know where we 
should go from here. It would be tragedy 
for us and our posterity if the achieve- 
ments so painstakingly won were now sac- 
rificed to a renewed wave of protection- 
ism. Yet that is surely what will come if 
the present trade unbalances are not cor- 
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rected. In all of this, the main architect of 
reconstruction, the United States, is per- 
haps the key to the problem. That country 
alone can give the free world the example 
and the leadership — the credits and com- 
modity buffers — that are so urgently re- 
quired. 

Apart from an extension of the present 
program of loans and aid that help coun- 
tries through temporary difficulties, there 
are two rather obvious measures that can 
go a long way to smooth out income fluc- 
tuations of trading nations. 

Firstly, a program of price stabilization 
for raw materials that enter into foreign 
trade. Such a program would call for 
standards of international integrity and 
business morality heretofore absent in the 
relations between the nations. Even the 
International Wheat Agreement, sponsored 
by the greatest trading nations in the 
world, has fallen short of its targets, large- 
ly because self-interest has been the rule 
rather than the exception. With good faith, 
sound financing, and a workable price 
flexibility, there is litle reason why buf- 
fer stock programs for mineral and agri- 
cultural raw materials should not operate 
in the best interests of all. 

Secondly, and far more important, the 
nations that have large persistent credit 
balances in their trade can, and should, 
make unilateral trade concessions to all 
nations. To sustain the progress thus far 
achieved, let alone further advances, will 
call for more liberality in trade matters 
than the U.S. has yet displayed. It will call 
for tariff concessions for which no equi- 
valent concessions are received. Local in- 
terests may be damaged for the general 
good, yet in the aggregate the effect would 
be almost imperceptible. 

Size has its own limitations and its re- 
sponsibilities. For the small nation, de- 
pendence upon the vagaries of a one-crop 
economy may be unbearable: some protec- 
tion may be justified in the interests of 
stability. For the great nations, free from 
balance of payments difficulties, generos- 
ity can be afforded, even at the expense of 
local sacrifice. The question resolves itself 
to this: Is the big nation really big enough 
to do the job? 


High Seas 
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for the widest freedom to roam over and 
to exploit the great waters of the globe. 
The day when the Pope divided the world 
and its oceans between Spain and Portu- 
gal was dead with the dawn of modern 
sea-going states particularly England, 
France and Holland in the late 16th and 
early 17th Centuries. 

These ancient needs of course led to 
some rules that became widely accepted, 
of which perhaps the “three-mile limit” and 
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freedom of the open seas, are the two best 
known. Both of these rules, however, al- 
ways have been subject to important quali- 
fications. The three-mile rule, for in- 
stance, had always to be reconciled with 
the right of “innocent passage” by mer- 
chantmen plying the High Seas, while the 
High Seas themselves had certain qualifi- 
cations as for example the extent to 
which historic bays or waters between 
fjords and islands in a coastal archipelago 
or sedentary fisheries — oysters, shanks, 
sponges, etc.,— even though far off the 
coast, all could be subjected to the auth- 
ority of the littoral state, but not so as to 
interfere with navigation or general fish- 
ing rights. 

Of course, there were many other dif- 
ficulties with these so-called well estab- 
lished rules. In the case of territorial 
waters or the three-mile limit, the dif- 
ficulties appeared from two _ directions. 
On the one hand some states claimed a 
seaward jurisdiction of four miles, or six 
miles, or 12 miles and, indeed, in some 
cases of 200 miles. From another direc- 
tion the problem arose as to what type 
of passage was “innocent” and whether 
such innocence was to be determined uni- 
laterally by the coastal state itself. 

But more recently, a new set of prob- 
lems emerged. These arose from three dis- 
tinct developments. The first may be said 
to be the issues arising out of the relation- 
ship of general sovereignty over air space 
to sovereignty in the air space over coastal 
waters or over the High Seas. Necessarily 
these emerging rules affected the freedom 
of air navigation particularly planes flying 
in air space over the High Seas and 
through coastal waters air space of sev- 
eral states. A second difficulty may be de- 
scribed as the defence-security-policing 
problem. Originally the three-mile — or 
four-mile limit in the case of the Scandin- 
avian countries — was a rule that had its 
foundations in either one of two concepts. 
There was first the idea of one marine 
league from shore within which distance 
the coastal state had absolute fishing 
rights, as in the Baltic states, and there 
was the “cannon shot rule”, being the fur- 
thest distance that a cannon ball could be 
fired at the time the rule came to be accep- 
ted at the beginning of the 18th Century. 

In addition, as early as in George II’s 
reign, Britain passed a series of laws, deal- 
ing with “hovering” which provided for the 
searching and seizure of anyone found 
“hovering” off the coasts of England and 
Scotland, with the apparent intention of 
smuggling either persons or goods in or 
out of the country. These laws were 
copied by the 19th Century by many 
States and there came to be accepted a 
zone of control known as the “contiguous 
zone”. Its distance was usually one hour’s 
sailing, roughly 10 to 12 miles, by the end 
of the 19th Century or the beginning of 
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the 20th and here states did assert some 
policing authority to prevent breaches of 
immigration, customs and sanitation laws. 

Third, the “sedentary fisheries” prin- 
ciple, in some cases 20 to 50 miles sea- 
ward, laid the foundation for ideas that 
pointed toward the right of states to ex- 
ploit certain resources of the sea near their 
coasts, particularly those on the seabed 
or in the subsoil of a shelf of land that 
geologically was part of the continent and 
which continued seaward until it tapered 
off and dropped into the ocean depths. 
This view of the right of a coastal state 
to develop the adjacent seabed and sub- 
soil led to President Truman’s celebrated 
order in September 1945 asserting United 
States jurisdiction over the “continental 
shelf” extending seaward from the United 
States to a depth of about 100 fathoms. 
In some cases this would have the United 
States exercising some jurisdiction 100 or 
125 miles out to sea. Of course the “con- 
tinental shelf” doctrine asserted only a 
right to exploit the resources on the sea- 
bed or in the subsoil and made no claim 
whatever to interfering with the surface 
waters and, therefore, with freedom on 
the High Seas for all well-established pur- 
poses of navigation or fishing. 


Two important difficulties came to a 
head quite rapidly in the wake of the 
“continental shelf” doctrine. The first and 
most dramatic reaction was on the part 
of those states where the facts of geog- 
raphy and geology did not provide a shelf, 
as, for example, the Argentine and Peru. 
Yet both countries claimed jurisdiction 
over the seas adjacent to their coasts and 
the original Argentinian claim was for a 
distance of almost 200 miles. In the case 
of Peru it was true there was no shelf 
that provided a seabed to be manageably 
exploited at say a depth of not more than 
100 fathoms, or 600 feet, but at the same 
time there were some well-stocked and 
celebrated whaling grounds which Peru- 
vian natives had exploited for centuries, 
about 100 to 200 miles off her coast in 
the Pacific. Now the attitude that Peru 
took towards these whaling grounds was 
to assert that the “continental shelf” doc- 
trine was not a doctrine essentially found- 
ed on the accident of geological forma- 
tions, but was primarily a resources ex- 
ploitation doctrine. Therefore, it was 
argued, whether the resources were in the 
sea or on the seabed or in the subsoil, did 
not matter. What did matter was the his- 
torical and utility connection between the 
coastal state and this dependence of the 
coastal state upon these fisheries and the 
care with which the coastal state approach- 
ed these resources in order to preserve 
them in the best interests of the industry 
and, therefore, of the international com- 
munity. Indeed Peru arrested the entire 
Onassis whaling fleet three years ago and 
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fined it heavily for fishing in “her waters’ 
100 miles off her coast. 


At the same time the security problem 
was obviously helped very little by a 
three-or-four-mile coastal waters rule con- 
sidering the modern range of guns, rockets, 
etc. Equally, the old one hour sailing rule 
was not entirely appropriate to a period 
when “hovering” and smuggling could take 
place from vessels capable of doing 20 
or 30 knots an hour. And, finally, the 
world had become very conscious of its 
sea resources where these concerned not 
only fish but oil-bearing seabed areas as, 
for example, off the California coast and 
in the Gulf of Mexico or the Persian Gulf 
today. Moreover, the crude exploitation 
of fisheries up to 50 years ago had given 
way increasingly to orderly conservation 
procedures where the several states con- 
cerned with a particular type of fish in a 
particular area would agree by treaty to 
regulate the fishing with a view to an 
equitable sharing of the fisheries and to 2 
common conservation program that would 
preserve and develop the stock. The Cana- 
dian experience with this approach is now 
classical in the case of the halibut, the 
sockeye and pink salmons, and, of course, 
with fur seals in the North Pacific. 

All of these questions have been troub- 
ling states for many years and more and 
more treaties were signed, treaties regulat- 
ing regional fisheries, such as whaling in 
the South Pacific, or fisheries generally in 
the Northwest Atlantic. Some states made 
very bold claims, unacceptable to nations 
at large, such as Peru or as with Russia 
asserting rights 40 to 50 miles off its Kam- 
chatka coasts. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that a re-examination of the rules of the 
sea and of the rights of coastal states 
should take place if nations were not to 
be faced with a diminishing High Seas, 
historically free and common to all. 


It was for these reasons that the Inter- 
national Law Commission, an agency of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, began in 1949 to examine the prob- 
lems of coastal waters, the contiguous 
zone, and the High Seas, as well as re- 
lated air space, continental shelf and 
fisheries questions. It drafted 73 articles 
in a kind of preliminary code for the con- 
sideration of the United Nations and all 
of its members. This very complex series 
of proposals could either have been dealt 
with piecemeal or it could have been 
viewed as a massive economic, social and 
legal challenge, to be studied as a whole. 
In February of 1957 the General Assem- 
bly recommended that the present grand 
conference be called on February 24th, 
1958 and the meetings already have be- 
gun in Geneva. 

The Canadian Government’s working 
paper on the commission’s draft articles 
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was long in preparation, for an inter- 
departmental committee had been set up 
three or four years ago to study the prob- 
lem of the territorial sea, particularly as a 
result of the celebrated Norwegian Fish- 
eries judgment handed down by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at the Hague in 
1951. For this case accepted—by impli- 
cation—not only that the Scandinavian 
four-mile limit was valid for that region, 
but more important, the Court discussed, 
and decided upon, a new rule for measur- 
ing the base line from which a state could 
claim its seaward marginal belt of three 
or four miles. And, in this case, the base 
line was a series of base points uniting the 
outer rocks and islands of the Norwegian 
archipelago thus embracing within Nor- 
way as “national waters” areas that had 
been regarded previously as part of the 
High Seas. Since the Canadian Arctic and 
Pacific coasts have deeply indented geo- 
logical and archipelogical formations not 
unlike Norway’s and since the problem of 
Japanese and other fishermen operating a 
few miles off the Canadian Pacific coast 
seems to be emerging again, a study was 
undertaken to determine an_ effective 
policy that would give Canada control 
over a reasonable breadth of coastal 
waters for fishing and other purposes. 

As a result of these inquiries Canada 
has put forward to the Conference a pro- 
posal that a 12-mile zone be established, 
within which the coastal state shall have 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
fisheries, but not for other purposes. This 
would leave intact the present three-mile 
limit as the basis for general jurisdiction 
over territorial waters. These proposals 
—typically modest in the Canadian tra- 
dition—by no means exhaust the great 
variety of questions to be raised at the 
Conference and touched on with unschol- 
arly rapidity in this article. But out of 
these meetings should come the beginnings 
of solutions that help balance the historic 
and necessary freedom of the seas with the 
fullest opportunity by states to conserve 
and develop the resources of all the oceans 
and their beds. 


Pollsters 
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to be standard practice, but last year the 
Tory sweep was an accelerating thing. It 
built up much of its steam in those 10 
days. By the way, the same thing caught 
the American Gallup Poll in 1948.” 

“Couldn’t it happen again this year?” 
she was asked. 

“No. We're going to interview right up 
until four days before the election. Each 
of our 250 interviewers will have to com- 
pile his own results, and then wire them 
directly to us in Toronto. We'll just bare- 
ly be ready with figures for the March 
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29 newspapers. 

Using 850 part-time interviewers across 
the country, and 28 full-time district su- 
pervisors, the institute asks 104 questions 
a year, two every week. It sells the an- 
swers to 24 newspapers as a syndicated 
column, then makes them available, free, 
to anyone—universities, and organizations 
like the Alcoholic Foundation. 

CIPO has been trying for years to sell 
its service to a certain large Canadian 
daily, but the publisher states baldly, “I 
don’t believe in polls.” 

He’s certainly not alone. How often 
have you heard someone scornfully de- 
mand “How can they tell what 17,000,000 
people are thinking, by asking questions 
of 2,000 people? How can they tell even 
those 2,000 aren’t lying? How can they 
tell their interviewers aren’t making up 
their answers?” 

The answer is a simple principle, one 
that the critics accept without question in 
a crap game at the annual convention. It’s 
simply mathematical probability, the law 
of averages if you like. 

Take an oversimplified example. Sup- 
pose 8,000,000 Canadians like cigarette 
holders; 8,000,000 hate cigarette holders; 
1,000,000 have no opinion. It’s mathemati- 
cally possible to ask 2,000 people across 
Canada how they feel about cigarette 
holders, and, by sheer chance, pick 2,000 
who hate them. But the adds against this 
are enormous. The probability is that 
slightly less than 1,000 will like them, 
about the same number won’t, and the 
rest will be undecided. 

“It’s not quite that easy,” Miss Sanders 
laughed. “If you picked all 2,000 people 
from a small prairie town, you’d get a 
lopsided figure. But you don’t; you pick 
a representative sample. 

“You cut up your over-21 population 
by age, sex, where they live, the size of 
the place where they live, and whether or 
not they’re French or English speaking. 

“Suppose French Canadian women, over 
65, living in large cities, in Quebec prov- 
ince, comprised three per cent of the 
Canadian population. Then you'd get 
three per cent of your 2,000-person sample 
there. You’d go out and talk to exactly 
60 women in that category in large cities 
in Quebec. 

“At the same time, perhaps, interview- 
ers in Alberta are questioning 20 men 
under 25 years of age, who live on farms 
in that province. Because we’d have found 
one per cent of the Canadian population 
are Alberta farmers under 25.” 

“In this coming election survey,” she 
was asked, “how about people who like, 
let’s say, the Liberals, but have no inten- 
tion of voting?” 

“That’s just part of getting a good elec- 
tion sample. Market researchers wouldn't 
ask a bearded man which kind of after 
shave lotion he liked. Our questionnaire 


is set up to screen out people who don’t 
intend to vote.” 

“What about people who say they’ve 
never been stopped on the street by a 
pollster?” 

“They'll never be stopped on the street. 
We don’t do that, except where we allow 
interviewers to get their farmers at a 
market town, if it’s hard or impossible to 
get out in the country. As for having no 
one come to your home, the odds on a 
given survey are 400 to one against it. 
If you live to be 600 years old, the odds 
are you'll be interviewed once.” 

“And do people tell the truth?” 

“They must. Look at the results. But 
why shouldn’t they? They aren’t asked 
for names or addresses, just their opinions. 
And very few of us don’t like to sound 
off. If someone is getting paid to listen to 
you, it’s a godsend.” 

“That still leaves the $64 question. 
How do you know the 250 interviewers, 
on this coming election, for example, are 
honest? How do you know some of them 
haven't filled out their questionnaires at 
home?” 

“We know they have. That’s the point. 
We even have a control on cheaters. 
Sometimes a housewife has done eight in- 
terviews. Her feet are sore. It’s raining. 
So she goes home and makes up answers 
for the last two questionnaires.” 

“But you know this?” 

‘Oh, yes. To save money, we ask per- 
haps 12 questions on one survey. We 
have a loaded question in there, to catch 
cheaters.” 

“How?” 

“If you promise not to publish the me- 
chanics of it, I'll show you an example.” 
From the litter of sheets on her desk, she 
drew a questionnaire. It contained an- 
swers to a trap question, answers that 
couldn’t have been given by an ordinary 
householder. 

“How many cheat?” she was asked. 

“Only about 5 per cent. We use mostly 
housewives, about 75 per cent. The others 
are bank clerks, schoolteachers, anyone 
who likes meeting people. We screen 
them, and people are basically honest. 

“When we notice a cheater, we put a 
red seal on his card at headquarters, and 
we either don’t use him, or watch him 
closely. You know, the cheaters are amaz- 
ingly adept at getting the feel of their com- 
munities. Their guesses are usually about 
what they should be, as we know from 
control surveys by good interviewers.” 

“Then you'll publish your findings 
March 29, and lose no sleep over last 
year’s errors?” 

“Right. My brother, Wilf, compares us 
to a magician, pulling rabbits from a hat. 
We pull rabbit after rabbit. The stage is 
alive with them. The audience is bored. 
What makes news? When we can’t pull a 
rabbit from the hat.” 



































































Teachers’ Salaries 

ONCE AGAIN the Ontario School Trustees 
are at odds with the provincial Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation. It started 
with a dispute between the teachers and 
school board in North York; the board 
was prepared to increase teachers’ salaries 
but not by as much as the Federation 
wanted, and consequently the Federation 
virtually threatened to cut off the board’s 
supply of teachers. 

There is no reason why teachers should 
not be permitted to bargain as effectively 
as they can for better wages. At the same 
time, school boards do not have unlimited 
funds at their disposal; as long as the pres- 
ent method of taxation for education 
continues, the available funds will be 
strictly limited. 

There is another reason why the boards 
should not meekly submit to all the wage 
demands made on them by high school 
teachers. It is this: indiscriminate raising 
of teachers’ salaries without an accom- 
panying raising of teaching standards is 
not going to improve our schools. 

Teachers do not face the job competition 
found in other professions, nor do they 
require as much professional training. The 
poor teacher can bumble along, getting his 
annual increment, without the fear that 
he will lose his job to someone better 
equipped and more competent. And three 
years at a university plus a couple of 
summer courses can scarcely be consid- 
ered adequate professional training. 

Teachers should not get too intoxicated 
by the current talk about more money 
for education. There is such a thing as 
payment for value received. 


The Big Whitewash 


GERMAN and Japanese diplomats are pro- 
testing the films on 
North American television. To their pro- 
tests are added the outcries of immigrants 
from those countries. Even some Cana- 
dian and American newspapers have ex- 
pressed their sympathy for the outraged 
feelings of our former enemies. The Van- 
couver Province, for example, had this 


showing of war 


to say: 

“Quite apart from the fact that there 
are thousands of Germans and Japanese 
who have become good Canadians and 
who find such programs pretty hard to 
take, Canada and the rest of the Western 
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nations have been at peace with their 
countries for nearly 13 years.” 

This sort of thing is typical of the post- 
war urge to ignore everything that is un- 
pleasant, to use soft vague words instead 
of hard clear ones, to cover reality with 
a veneer of wishful thinking or outright 
fantasy. 

If the immigrants are now “good Cana- 
dians”, they should feel no embarrassment 
about watching the war films. But that 
is not the important phase of the argu- 
ment. The heart of the matter is this: six 
of the most eventful years in the world’s 
history cannot be wiped from the record 
of mankind simply because they offend 
the sensibilities of a few people. 

The world today was shaped to a con- 
siderable extent by what happened during 
the Second World War. For many millions 
of people the war was the supreme ex- 
perience of their lives. If war comes again, 
it will be the flowering of seeds planted 
during 1939-45. 

Such a tremendous bit of history can- 
not be ignored or forgotten. Nor should 
it be. 


Political Pettiness 


THERE HAVE been the usual displays of 
political pettiness in this federal election 
campaign, but two stand out as shining 
examples of how twisted the thinking of 
otherwise reasonable men can become 
under the pressure of vote-seeking. 

The first was the claim by George Hees 
that it was Mr. Diefenbaker and not Mr. 
Pearson who first suggested the formation 
of a UN police force and therefore the 
Nobel Peace Prize should have gone to 
the Conservative leader. 

It was stupid of Mr. Hees to think that 
he could win any votes with such a petti- 
fogging charge. The record is clear: the 
idea of a UN police force had been sug- 
gested by others long before Mr. Diefen- 
baker gave it an airing; it was adapted 
by Mr. Pearson for a specific purpose at 
the time of the Suez crisis and promoted 
successfully in a brilliant show of diplo- 
matic skill by Mr. Pearson; and the Nobel 
Prize went to Mr. Pearson not for any 
single effort on behalf of peace but for 
continuous work over a period of many 
years, culminating with his UNEF achieve- 
ment. 
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The second display was by Mr. Cold- 
well. We have often had occasion to com- 
ment on the fine sense of responsibility 
and fairness possessed by the CCF leader. 
But this quality was nowhere in evidence 
when Mr. Coldwell charged that Mr. 
Diefenbaker offered the Job of Speaker 
to the CCF’s Stanley Knowles simply to 
remove the most trenchant critic of the 
Government. 

Members of the CCF at the time of the 
infamous pipeline debate were loud in 
their demands for the adoption of the 
British system of selecting a Speaker who 
would not change with each Parliament. 
Surely the selection of Mr. Knowles would 
have made the change possible. He is 
recognized as an outstanding parliamen- 
tarian — possibly the Commons member 
best informed on parliamentary procedure. 
With the Conservatives’ Davie Fulton he 
was the most effective assailant of the 
Liberal misuse of procedure during the 
pipeline debate. He was a logical choice 
for Speaker, if Parliament was to break 
the silly tradition of constantly changing 
and alternating Speakers. 

Mr. Coldwell lessened his reputation 
when he made the charge. 


Legs and Backs 


A DIRECTOR of athletics has made a study 
of children in the Toronto suburb of Don 
Mills and come to the conclusion that they 
suffer from “TV legs” — lack of flexi- 
bility in the legs and lower back, the re- 
sult of insufficient exercise. 

The report, naturally, inspired several 
thousand words of sombre comment. This 
is a nation of softies; we are a flabby gen- 
eration; our children lack the toughness 
of Europeans; we have the world’s high- 
est standard of living and lowest standard 
of endurance; and so on. 

Well, maybe that’s all true. Perhaps we 
have deteriorated physically in the past 15 
years — it’s just that long since Canadians 
drawn from all walks of life gave many 
superb displays of endurance on a dozen 
battlefields. If true, the remedy is simple: 
we can either bring ourselves up to the 
physical standards of the Europeans or 
drag them down to ours. All we have to 
do is either to stop buying TV sets and 
automobiles or to donate enough of them 
to the tough countries to, give their in- 
habitants the same kind of legs and backs 
that we have. 
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TALK ABOUT IT? IT’S ALL THERE TO TASTE AND TO ENJOY...AND 


YOUR OWN GOOD TASTE IS THE ONLY TEST THAT MATTERS. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


UISE , The full, Graceful life .. . it’s yours on a carefree 12-Day 


Caribbean Cruise aboard one of Grace Line’s majestic “Santas.” 
With other congenial companions you'll discover the joys of Grace Line’s 


traditionally fine food and service ... the largest outdoor, tiled swimming pools 


For Details See Your Travel Agent or afloat... sea-washed air... sun-filled days and starlit tropical nights. 
Mail C Today f LORFUL CRUI ee oa a se ; : ‘ 
oe enya Tone Sor Lees See Cee The distinguished “Santa Rosa” or “Santa Paula’. . . with all rooms outside, 
a. eee each with private bath . . . sails every Friday from New York on a 12-Day 
GRACE LIN H York See ces - we ees ‘ . 
eee Renn Segre Rie: Sinem: A Cruise visiting five colorful cities in the Caribbean and South America. 
Please send illustrated cruise folder: ; oe a : 
; Other modern cargo-passenger “Santas” also sail weekly from 


New York on Casual Cruises of approximately 18 days. 


GRACE LINE 


Agents and Offices in all Principal Cities 
Regular, frequent American Flag Passenger and Freight Services between the Americas. 
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